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NOTES ON EXPANSION 


A new chapter, Alpha Epsilon, was welcomed into the 
fraternity on April 27, 1942, when Mr. Donald B. Hoffman, 
national secretary-treasurer, installed the History club of 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers College as a member of 


Phi Alpha Theta. 


Southeast Missouri State Teachers College was estab. 
lished in 1873 as a normal school and, in 1919, was given 
authority to grant B.A. and B.S. in Education degrees. It 
is accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools and other organizations. 


Charter members of the new chapter are: Dr. Vest C. 
Myers, dean of the college; Professor William T. Doherty, 
head of the department; Dr. A. Edythe Mange, professor 
of history (a member of Epsilon, affiliated with Alpha 
Epsilon) ; Louise Pearce, supervisor of the Senior High 
School; Wm. T. Doherty, Jr., president of the chapter; 
Charles L. Black, vice-president; Elizabeth M. Blackwell, 
secretary; Thomas Lee Arnold, treasurer; Martha E. Knox; 
Donald T. McClanahan; Margaret A. Davis; Allme M. 
Montgomery; Ramon M. Gibson; D. S. Kuhlman; Gwen- 
dolyn N. Hatcher; Dorothy E. Bullock; Earl W. Fay; John 
P. Fountain; Paul Lang; Richard H. Kuhlman. 


As we go to press, word comes that a petition has been 
received from the History club of John B. Stetson Univer- 
sity for membership in Phi Alpha Theta. Action on this 
petition is awaited with interest. 
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EDITOR’S PAGE 


By action of the Tenth Biennial Convention, a national 
advisory board was created, to be composed of five past 
national officers. This board, which will serve until the 
Eleventh national convention, consists of Dr. A. F. Zim. 
merman, chairman; Dr. John D. Carter; Dr. D. D. Me. 
Brien; Mr. Wm. Cartter Weaver; Dr. Carl Wittke. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of Phi 
Alpha Theta will be celebrated in 1946 in appropriate 
manner, according to plans now being projected. Dr. Harold 
C. Deutsch has appointed the following committee to 
coérdinate the suggestions of the various chapters. The 
committee will report its recommendations to future na- 
tional conventions. Chairman: Dr. George P. Hammond, 
University of New Mexico; Dr. N. Andrew N. Cleven, 
University of Pittsburgh; Mr. C. Stanton Belfour, past 
national officer; Dr. Harold C. Deutsch, University of 
Minnesota; Dr. J. Linus Glanville, Southern Methodist 
University; Mr. Donald B. Hoffman, national secretary- 
treasurer; Professor Lula McPherson, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College; Dr. Katherine Winters, Florida State College 
for Women; Dr. A. F. Zimmerman, Colorado State College 
of Education. 


Dr. Bernard J. Holm, a new member of our board of 
editors, assistant professor in the University of Maryland, 
is reading the final page proofs on a History of Historical 
Writing, projected by James Westfall Thompson and not 
quite completed by him at the time of his death. 


Dr. Alfred P. James, of our editorial board, is to edit 
the “Lost Records” of the Ohio Company of Virginia, 
recently discovered. 





The Franco-Prussian War 


and British Military Reform 
MH 


WALDEMAR B. CAMPBELL 


o GREAT BRITAIN, the Franco-Prussian war was a 

rude shock. In 1870, Victorian prosperity and com- 

placency were at their peak. Still years away were 
chronic agricultural depression, the panic of the seventies, 
and the rapid rise of foreign competition. The great com- 
mercial and manufacturing nation was following a cautious 
policy of domestic reform and non-intervention in European 
affairs. 

In the glare of a great conflagration, both neutral and 
belligerent nations evaluate anew their attitudes and institu- 
tions. The war of 1870 had features to rouse the most 
lethargic. To the surprise of the outbreak was added the 
amazing swiftness of the German conquest. The Prussian 
staff had learned well the Napoleonic strategy of rapid 
movement and envelopment. As impressive as the great 
events were minute details of the campaign. With awe the 
British read that the Prussian reserves mobilized in a fort- 
night, although ten days of this time were allowed the 
soldiers for arrangement of their private affairs. 

Diplomatic events accentuated the import of military 
developments. In 1869, the British foreign secretary had 
found it necessary to intimate to the French ambassador that 
Britain would intervene if France attacked Belgium. In the 
tension preceding the declaration of war, that most pacific of 
prime ministers, Gladstone, considered seriously the feasi- 
bility of an expeditionary force to Antwerp. Then, within 
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a week after the outbreak, The Times printed a startling 
draft treaty furnished it by the German embassy. The 
document, in the handwriting of the French ambassador to 
Berlin, proposed French annexation of Belgium with Prus. 
sian connivance. For years Bismarck had kept the paper for 
just such a maneuver. Now the peril of British interests on 
the continent became a public concern. 

In the House of Commons, the secretary of war, Card. 
well, was deluged with inquiries about the state of the 
forces. The bilateral treaties quickly made with France and 
Prussia clarified the issue. The agreements provided for 
British assistance to one if the other power attacked Bel. 
gium. Were these documents more than gestures? Disraeli 
voiced a general uneasiness about the country’s military 
strength. He warned the government that its neutrality 
must be armed neutrality. “Why were our forces reduced?” 
he demanded.’ Only a strong nation could codéperate with 
Russia and exert an influence beneficial to all. The replies of 
Gladstone and Cardwell to such criticisms failed to convince 
the House that Britain’s military position was sound. 

The preoccupation of the western powers gave Russia 
an opportunity long awaited. She announced herself no 
longer bound by those clauses of the treaty of 1856, forbid- 
ding warships on the Black sea. This unilateral denunciation 
alarmed the British, since many of their interests were guar- 
anteed by similar engagements. The press became inflamma- 
tory and suspected codperation between Prussia and Russia. 
For a time, war or a serious diplomatic rebuff seemed cer- 
tain, but the London conference mollified Britain by abro- 
gating the Black sea clauses through international agree- 
ment. 

The conference did not remove the effects of the Belgian 


1. Parliamentary Debates, 3rd series, vol. 203, p. 1298. 
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and Black sea incidents. British commitments continued the 
subject of much debate. It is significant that the only impor- 
tant parliamentary paper of either house in this period was 
the new edition of the various treaties obligating England 
to intervene with force to attack or defend other powers. 
In the House of Lords, Salisbury pointed out the contradic- 
tion in British foreign policy. Britain had “guaranteed the 
territory of Portugal, the territory of Belgium, of Swit- 
zerland, Greece, Turkey, and Sweden....” Yet Britain 
would not have one hundred thousand soldiers until the 
estimates were voted, while Austria, Russia, and Germany 
each had over a million. America alone, of the great 
nations, had a weaker army. By keeping clear of the Euro- 
pean imbroglio, America was consistent. Britain was com- 
mitted to the hilt, yet regarded as a minor factor both by 
authorities at home and by “every important organ of 




















































































opinion abroad.” As spokesman for the opposition, Salis- 
. bury declared Britain must either be strong or remain 
isolated.? 

s The heightened awareness in parliament of Britain's 
0 delicate position in Europe did not have as its corollary a 
d- desire for lessened commitments. The necessity for exten- 
on sive participation in European and Near Eastern affairs was 
ar little disputed, and scant support was accorded a resolution 
na- that Britain should withdraw from treaties requiring armed 
ia. intervention. 

er How did opinion outside parliament react to the Prus- 
Ir 0- sian victories and diplomatic crises? The widened fran- 
ree- thise had made public opinion a consideration more import- 
. ant than in former years. The leading magazines afford an 
gian 


index of opinion at once more stable than the fluctuations 


1 Parl. Deb., 3rd ser., vol. 204, pp. 1360 ff. 
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of newspaper comment and more attuned to current events 
than books. 

Scathing criticism on the army was concentrated. The 
leading Conservative journal, the Quarterly Review, asked: 


Are we living in a fool’s paradise? or are we prepared to resist any invasion 
that may be attempted on our shores? Would society with us fall as suddenly 
and completely to pieces, if we were invaded, as it has done in France? 


Britain’s social system was considered able to withstand the 
shock of invasion or blockade, but her commercial position 
was judged “‘as unstable as a house of cards,” win or lose. 
The writer noted that almost every magazine and news. 
of newspaper comment and more attuned to current events 
rumors that the new Greater Germany would obtain in the 
peace treaty with France a large part of the latter’s fleet 
and would launch on vast designs of empire. The Review 
proposed various military reforms and concluded that 
Britain must either become a subordinate country or prepare 
on a scale equal to her rivals. In the next issue, an article 
warned: ‘France for twenty years has gradually become 
soft and effeminate . . . and the hand of the spoiler has fallen 
heavily on her. How stands the case with England?”* 
Indictments of Britain’s small professional army and 
amateur local forces came as much from liberal and radical 
as from conservative periodicals. In a searching analysis of 
European military systems, a militia officer who had lived 
twenty-five years in Germany suggested reforms. His words 
reflect the attitude of the Contemporary Review, a magi 
zine created by the liberal movement of the mid-sixties. 
Major Noel saw Germany in the grip of a growing militaris- 
tic spirit. Bismarck had ‘well understood how to stimulate 


3. “Our National Defences,” in Quarterly Review, Jan., 1871, vol. 130, 
pp.2-3. 
4. “The Government Army Bill,” in ibid., April, 1871, p. 559- 
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the pride and lower faculties in the mind of the German 
nation.” Liberals in Germany were too impractical to 
influence politics, and the working classes and press were sub- 
ordinated to the Junker. Private sources, he wrote, had al- 
ready informed him that the Junkers were asserting, “‘the 
tun of England will come next.” His conclusion was 
ominous : 

Moreover, the predominance of Germany on the continent of Europe, based as 
it now is on physical force, is fraught with danger to the small and still- 
independent States, to those individualities, so valuable as regards variety 
and culture. Unless we should become an armed nation, like the Swiss, 
there will be no possibility of our aiding the oppressed and upholding public 


law, our moral influence will still further decline, and the day may possibly 
come when our cherished liberty will be in question.5 


In Blackwood’s Magazine appeared the counterpart of 
Wells’ Shape of Things to Come and van Loon’s Invasion. 
“The Battle of Dorking” was a short novel by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Chesney, who had written a number of technical 
articles and was to rise to the rank of general. The story 
achieved great popularity, was printed in pamphlet form 
that very year, and was re-issued in 1914. In the eyewitness 
style of the War of the Worlds, an aged volunteer described 
aswift invasion of England, following disclosure of a secret 
agreement to annex Holland and Denmark. The British 
leet was sunk by torpedoes, and the bewildered regulars and 
militia of the island were useless against the huge levies of 
the invader. England was stripped of her possessions, 
while France “had to eat the bread of tribulation under the 
yoke of the conqueror !’’ The narrator concluded: 

But our people could not be got to see how artificial our prosperity was—that 


it all rested on foreign trade and financial credit; that the course of trade 
once turned away from us, even for a time, it might never return 


sR. R. Noel, “National Defence,” in Contemporary Review, Jan., 1871, 
vol. 16, p. 224. 
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all, the bitterest part of our reflection is, that all this misery and decay might 
have been so easily prevented, and that we brought it about ourselves by our 
own shortsighted recklessness. There, across the narrow Straits, was the 
writing on the wall, but we would not choose to read it. The warnings of the 
few were drowned in the voice of the multitude.® 


In 1941, the preface to the edition of 1914 is indeed pathe. 
tic: 

The warnings and prophecies addressed to one generation must prove very 
ineffective if they are equally applicable to the next. But in the eloquent 
appeal published forty-three years ago, by General Chesney, with its vivid 


description and harrowing pathos, few readers will not recognize parallel 
features to those of our own situation in September, 1914.7 


The Fortnightly Review, edited by John Morley, was 
in 1871 at the crest of its brilliant career as a liberal journal. 
It had been one of the few magazines to consider military 
reform years before the Franco-Prussian war. In February, 
while peace was being negotiated, an article on the need for 
revolutionizing the army noted how changed were the 
dogmas of only yesterday. 


What have become of our peace-at-any-price principles of the doctrine of 
non-intervention, as interpreted by Manchester? How completely do we now 
miss in able leaders the customary assurance, winding up all discussion on 
foreign topics, that, come what might, under no circumstances could England 
be drawn into war. ... We, whose interest in European affairs was either 
none at all, or that of the impartial and disinterested spectator, were sud- 
denly discovered to be the principal, if not the sole, guardians of European 
public law.8 


By arousing opinion within and outside of parliament, 
the war made its great contribution to military progress. A 
shock was needed to overcome certain perennial obstacles. 
The historic prejudice against a standing army encouraged 
neglect. In the nineteenth century the disorder of Matilda's 


6. George Chesney, The Batile of Dorking (London, 1914), pp. 93-94- 

7. Ibid., p. v. 

8. J. E. Cairnes, “Our Defences; a National or a Standing Army?” in the 
Fortnightly Review, Feb. 1, 1871, new series, vol. 9, p. 167. 
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time and of the Wars of the Roses might seem remote, but in 
the minds of a people conscious of their history were vivid 
the military dictatorship of Cromwell and the attempt by 
James II to obtain a subservient army for political ends. 
Often identified with this distrust was the axiom of econ- 
omy in government. Profoundly pacifist, the men of com- 
merce and the landed gentry saw in the army a costly encum- 
brance in peacetime, and they disliked to consider the possi- 
bility of war. 

In 1854, the secretary for war on the floor of the House 
had dramatically assigned responsibility for Britain’s eter- 
nal unpreparedness to the improvident economy “of all 
parties, all Administrations, and every Parliament.”® With 
justice could a similar charge be made, in the first weeks of 
the Franco-Prussian war, that both parties had been at fault 
in their zeal to get members elected by promising “excessive 
economy.”?° Certainly Gladstone viewed military and for- 
eign policy through the eyes of an economical chancellor of 
the exchequer, true to the Manchester doctrines. Annually 
he fought “a deadly struggle about the Estimates... .”™ 
The great reform ministry was to end in the dissolution of 
1874 when Gladstone’s insistence on reduction of the de- 
fense budget was met by the unyielding opposition of both 
his military and naval ministers. Disraeli, too, when in 
power, had subordinated ‘“‘every other consideration but 
that of an inexorable economy.”!* New the aged Earl Grey 
warned the Lords that Britain had sacrificed safety for relief 
from taxation, and had encouraged abroad the belief that 


9 Parl. Deb., 3rd ser., vol. 136, p. 136. 

10. Ibid., vol. 203, p. 1324. 

1, Gladstone to Mary G., in A. T. Bassett (ed.), Gladstone to His Wife 
(London, 1936), p. 133. 

12, Disraeli to Pakington, in William Monypenny and George Buckle, The 
Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield (N.Y., 6 vols., 1910- 
20), vol. 4, p. 478. 
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Britain would stand by while great states despoiled peoples, 
The Quarterly Review commented that history might as. 
cribe the French collapse to corruption. “If we shared a like 
fate, the verdict would probably be that it was because we 
were a nation of shopkeepers... .”” 

The dead weight of military conservatism and the reac. 
tionary attitude of interested social groups combined with 
the distrust of a standing army and the desire for economy 
to preclude sweeping change. Symbolic of tradition was the 
Duke of Cambridge, cousin of the queen and from 1856 to 
1895 commander-in-chief of the army. To him the British 
army, as the creation of Wellington, was “the best for all 
time.”’* Most of his officers, faced with the lessons of the 
Prussian victories, refused to believe that the old system 
could be inferior to one ‘‘made in Germany.” Inertia 
seems a constant characteristic of the British army in peace- 
time. Wellington had insisted on the retention of outmoded 
muskets, the Duke of Cambridge in 1890 was to urge the 


retention of the sword as the weapon of the yeoman cavalry. 
His official biographer, an experienced staff officer, described 
the duke representing “in a superlative degree that spirit 
which has been well described as the curious innate and in- 
tense Conservatism which is the very being and vital instinct 


9916 


of our Army. Thus, in the twentieth century, conserva- 
tism in an army was regarded as a positive virtue. 

Linked with conservatism was the vested interest of a 
social class. By the institution of “purchase,” officers ob- 
tained promotion by buying their commissions from super- 


iors. For a lieutenant-colonelcy, the highest rank sold, the 


13. “Our National Defences,” in Quarterly Review, vol. 130, p. 42. ] 

14. Field-Marshal Viscount G. J. Wolseley, The Story of a Soldier's Life 
(N. Y., 2 vols., 1903), vol. 2, p. 234. 

15. Ibid., 236. 

16. Col. Willoughby Verner, Military Life of H.R.H. George, Duke of 
Cambridge (London, 2 vols., 1905), vol. 2, p. 391. 
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price had soared as high as eighteen thousand pounds. The 
social implications of such a system need no comment. Its 
defense in a long and bitter parliamentary battle will afford 
insight into the vagaries of the human mind. The local 
forces—the militia, the yeomanry or volunteer cavalry, and 
the volunteers—were officered by the same social class. A 
property qualification restricted officers of the militia to 
gentlemen. Volunteers needed no property qualification, 
since they had to provide their own equipment. In both 
cases, the lord-lieutenant of the county appointed the officers. 

As important as the proprietary interest of the upper 
classes was the vague fear that reform of any kind might 
become an entering wedge for radicalism. Disquieting 
were the franchise act of 1867, and the rise of the French 
republic. Among the conservatives, Disraeli was excep- 
tional. As a cosmopolitan adventurer, he could view the 
prospect of military reform with anticipation. To his col- 


league in the leadership of the party, Lord Derby, he wrote 
that he was glad to see England frightened about foreign 
affairs, because the country would be diverted from domestic 
change, and military reform might even favor the landed 
aristocracy. More characteristic of both parties was the 
dread analyzed by Morley, who himself was to become a 
cabinet minister. Early in the war he wrote: 


The English system has too precarious a foot-hold in reason, is too much 
like “the pyramid supported on its apex” and only held in its position, stands 
too plumb in the face of the dominant modern influences, is too penetrated 
through and through with fiction, for any great contest in the western world 
to be indifferent either to those who revere, or to those who despise and hate 
it.... There is a dull and smothered struggle of the most vital kind going on 
under the too colourless surface of our hollow and essentially insincere poli- 
tics. The champion of things as they are is full of uneasiness and distrust 
and resentment.... His adversary is nearly as heavily weighted by the con- 
sciousness that the English character is slow-moving, very dead to ideas, 


very averse to change in outward form or prescription, intensely indifferent to 
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theoretic consistency. So the strife is veiled. ... Wherever you come to a real 
difficulty, to an organic question, the Tory and the parliamentary Liberal are 
of one accord.17 

With an aroused public and an uneasy government, 
Cardwell and a little group of reformers overcame the re. 
sistance to change. From the beginning, correspondents had 
kept the British informed of the war’s progress. The iney- 
itable comparison of armies was most unfavorable to 
Britain, although her expenditure was twice that of Prussia. 
The queen’s speech opening the parliament in February, 
1871, recognized the many lessons afforded by the war and 
declared the time ripe for decisive improvements. The 
evidence of the debates and the reforms themselves show 
that the changes were modelled on continental, particularly 
Prussian, developments. In numbers and quality of men, in 
training and organization, in every aspect the Prussian sys- 
tem seemed superior. 

Within a fortnight of the declaration of war, the Ger- 
man allies had in arms over 1,100,000 men. Unlike the 
small professional army of Britain, the German army was 
composed of citizens trained under universal service. Prus- 
sians physically qualified, with few exceptions, served three 
years in the regular army, four in the reserve, with their 
names kept on the books of their regiments, and five in the 
Landwehr or home defense. To each regiment of the stand- 
ing army were attached two battalions of the Landwehr. 
The corps areas, corresponding roughly with the civil 
divisions, were units for recruiting, training, and mobiliza- 
tion of all three classes as an organized whole. In the fall, 
with the crops gone, the troops held realistic war games in 
large units. The contrast with French disunity was impres- 


17. John Morley, “England and the War,” in the Fortnightly Review, Oct. 
1, 1870, new series, vol. 8, pp. 479-480. 
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sive. The regiments of what had been regarded as the best 
army in Europe were neither localized nor connected with 
the first reserve and Garde Mobile. The largest unit of 
training was the regiment. In the crisis of 1870, reservists 
often got their equipment far away from the rallying point 
of the regiment. 

Reading detailed reports of the Prussian successes, the 
British could contemplate what military resources of their 
own? The army, when enlarged during the war, numbered 
one hundred thousand. Abroad was an equal number. The 
tiny first class and militia reserves, composed of former reg- 
ulars and of militiamen ready to serve abroad in war, had 
been enlarged in two years from three thousand to almost 
twenty thousand. A possible supplement were the enrolled 
pensioners, numbering less than thirty thousand and liable 
to service only in the United Kingdom. Their annual train- 
ing totalled twelve days. The motley auxiliary forces in 
i870 amounted to only one hundred and thirty thousand. 

Clearly, numbers were not encouraging. What reassur- 
ance could be gained by considering the quality of the men? 
The Prussian army was a cross section of a peasant popula- 
tion, with all its virtues. The British army, if not the scum 
of the earth described by Wellington, was certainly the scum 
of England. Only a few years before the war, the United 
Service Gazette had conceded that the soldiers were, more 
than ever before, the dregs of the population, enticed to 
enlist for the bounty. The commander-in-chief testified to 
aroyal commission in 1867 that he could see no alternative 
to recruiting ‘“‘the proletaries and pariahs of our commun- 
ity.""* In the Fortnightly Review, a former soldier in the 
ranks described how men were inveigled into volunteering 
ind then escorted under armed guard to their regiments. 


8. Cairnes, of. cit., p. 181. 
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Blackwood’s Magazine, although ready to consider reform, 
thought the “enfants perdus of the world are your best sol. 
diers...men of wrecked prospects and ruined hopes... 
from the broken dream of faith in a woman’s love.””® The 
“moral young man about to marry’ was the wrong type. 
Here would be found no sympathy for Earl Grey’s proposal 
in the House of Lords that the army should be a great indus. 
trial school “where men would get the very best training for 
the various employments of civil life.”*° Before the out. 
break of war, Cardwell had recognized the need of improv. 
ing the quality of recruit when he abolished the bounty for 
enlistment and the escort under guard, and sought by good 
conduct pay to make military life more attractive. 

Since numbers and quality were not a source of conf- 
dence, what encouragement could be found in the training 
of these “enfants perdus” ? The memoirs of two able young 
officers reveal conditions in 1870. Wolseley had already 
fought in the Crimea, China, India, and Canada, and was 


to rise to the rank of commander-in-chief. Lyttelton had 
been stationed in Canada just before the Franco-Prussian 
war, and was to become a major-general. They agree that 


provision for the eventualities of war was unknown, despite 
the terrible experience in the Crimea. The British concep- 
tion of military training was parade-ground drill. The auxil- 
iary forces were of trifling value. The training of militia, 
yeomanry, and volunteers was haphazard, and separate both 
from each other and from the regular army. Major-General 
Simmons in 1871 rated the militia in training ‘“‘almost nil,” 
in discipline ‘‘ditto,” in experienced officers “very few.” 


19. “On the Government Scheme of Army Reform,” in Blackwood’s Edir- 
burgh Magazine, April, 1870, vol. 107, p. 495. 

20. Parl. Deb., 3rd ser., vol. 203, 938. 

21. The Military Forces of Great Britain, published in 1871; cited in “The 
Government Army Bill,” of cit., p. 562. 
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Wolseley was even more critical of the other auxiliary 
forces. 

Weakness in organization had been evident in the neg- 
lect of preparation for war requirements and in the lack of 
coordination between regulars and auxiliaries. Unlike the 
Prussian, British regiments did not have territorial bases; 
nor were the reserve, pensioner, and recruiting districts 
coterminous. 

At the center, administrative confusion had been most 
apparent. The disasters of the Crimea had forced the vari- 
ous autonomous military bodies under the theoretical super- 
vision of the secretary for war, but unity was not attained. 
In the period from 1854 to 1869, one can count half a hun- 
dred important shiftings of army bodies. Not less than 
seventeen royal commissions, eighteen select committees, 
nineteen committees of officers within the War office, and 
thirty-five committees of general officers considered prob- 
lems of reorganization. Drastic action was suspect. Clode, 
the chief military historian in this period, was typical when 
he “viewed with alarm”’ the tendency toward consolidation. 
To integrate in one department the military functions of the 
War office, the Home office, the Horse Guards or com- 
mander-in-chief’s quarters, the treasury, the ordnance, and 
the auditing and inspecting bodies—such reform was danger- 
ous to the very liberties of the people. 

In 1870, administration was still divided between the 
commander-in-chief and the secretary for war. The Duke of 
Cambridge, a relic of the royal prerogative, had charge of 
discipline and promotion, and had added other powers 
during the recent trend toward consolidation. On paper, 
the cabinet minister was now superior; in practice, each had 
agroup of departments. Some progress had been achieve 
before the war. In 1869, Cardwell eliminated thirty thou- 
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sand letters annually by forbidding correspondence between 
the Horse Guards at Whitehall and the War office on Pall 
Mall. Further strides toward consolidation were made by 
the War Office act of 1870 and the forced move of the 
Horse Guards to the War office. The act assigned all func. 
tions to three officials: the commander-in-chief, the sur- 
veyor-general of the ordnance, and the finance secretary. 
The ordnance and finance officers were eligible to sit in par. 
liament and were removable at will by the secretary for 
war. Despite a royal warrant making him subordinate to 
the cabinet, the commander-in-chief remained in an anoma- 
lous position. Both queen and duke were anxious to preserve 
as much a semblance of royal prerogative as possible. 

The Franco-Prussian war helped to clarify the muddled 
relationship of crown and ministry. The reforms spon- 
sored by the government were opposed by the head of the 
army himself. The Duke of Cambridge termed the attempt 
to create an army reserve by short service ‘“‘mad folly,” 
regarded localization as impossible,” and resisted the aboli- 
tion of purchase. Parliament defended his office in Febru- 
ary, 1871, by a decisive rejection of a resolution that ability 
should determine its tenure. However, the bitter struggle in 
parliament over the reforms necessitated the government's 
insistence that the royal cousin comply with ministerial 
wishes. 

To appreciate the influence of the war, one must eval- 
uate not only the reaction to events abroad, but also the re- 
form movement existing before the war. Certainly the war 
startled the British. Obvious results were the voting of 


additional troops and money, the increase in artillery, and 
the lengthening in militia training. But the basic changes— 


22. Wolseley, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 234. 
23. Verner, op cit., vol. 1, p. 264; vol. 2, p. 204. 
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short service, localization and coérdination of all forces, 
the abolition of purchase—these were advocated by only 
asmall group of reformers who seized the opportunity pre- 
sented. 

The dominant personality among the reformers, Card- 
well, possessed unusual determination, tact, and administra- 
tive skill. Though few, his assistants were able. His pri- 
vate secretary, General Biddulph, was considered by Wol- 
seley ‘one of the best soldiers all round I ever knew.”** Lord 
Northbrook in the Lords was indispensable. About them 
gathered young officers with ideas, such future builders of 
empire as Baring and Wolseley. Cardwell and Northbrook 
had to protect them from being shipped off to distant places 
and forgotten. The brunt of opponents’ attacks was borne 
by Cardwell. Wolseley judged no public man more misun- 
derstood by army and public. Almost forced out in 1817, 
Cardwell was assured by Gladstone that the reproaches 
thrown at him were really aimed at the government. 

On the very day in November, 1868, that Gladstone 
received the royal command to form a ministry, Cardwell 
was drawing up a memorandum on administrative reform. 
He wrote as a civilian unacquainted with military affairs but 
i disciple of Peel aiming at administrative efficiency. The 
document considered reform in appointment and promotion 
of officers, in recruiting from the standpoint of short serv- 
ie, in formation of a reserve connection with the auxiliary 
forces, and in improvement of conditions of service. Minor 
reforms in conditions of service and central organization, 
«complished before the war became a factor, have been 
mentioned. 

When France declared war on Prussia, the House of 
Commons was debating the bill which became the Army 


4 Wolseley, of cit., vol. 2, p. 253. 
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Enlistment act of 1870. Enrollment for twelve years was 
made the longest permissible, three the shortest, while those 
serving less than twelve years would complete the term in 
the reserves. The requirements of the empire, especially 
India, precluded entire short service. By the act, the army 
was to become as much a training school for civilian resery- 
ists as a career for professionals. Although the bill did not 
directly affect vested interests, tradition was marshalled in 
opposition. The Duke of Cambridge’s speech for the bill 
was amusingly weak. He argued that short service was an 
inoffensive provision: it would not bring in recruits, but 
would not interfere with recruiting for long service. The 
government’s large majority passed the bill, after assur. 
ances by Cardwell and Northbrook that three years was 
merely the minimum. Universal service, so esential a char- 
acteristic of continental armies, received little support in the 
press, almost none in parliament. When a stubborn mem. 
ber began a speech advocating universal service, notice was 
taken that forty members were not present, and the House 
adjourned. Two months later the incident was repeated. 

The setting of the reforms of Cardwell—the impact 
of the war on British lethargy and conservatism, the con- 
trast between the British and Prussian military systems, the 
reform movement centered in Cardwell—has been por- 
trayed. There remains to be sketched the striking reforms 
accomplished by the Regulation act of 1871 and by the 
Localization and Military Manoeuvres acts of 1872. 

By the Regulation act, promising changes were made in 
the status of the auxiliary forces. The powers of the lords 
lieutenant over militia, yeomanry, and volunteers wert 
handed to the War office. Six months training could be re 
quired of the militia, and the Articles of War were to apply 


to volunteers training or exercising with regulars or militia 
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Inan emergency, the government could conscript militiamen 
with the ballot and take over the railroads. 

The act is especially important because one provision, 
the abolition of promotion by purchase, was vital to subse- 
quent legislation and provoked a fierce parliamentary con- 
troversy. By showing the degree and nature of opposition 
to drastic reform, the months of debate demonstrated how 
much the Franco-Prussian war aided the little group of pro- 
gressives. Captain Vivian, spokesman for the War office, 
asked in a vigorous debate on the second reading if it was 
not remembered that when 


... last year the Secretary of War came down to the House with a very small 
proposal in the way of the abolition of purchase—namely, to abolish the rank 
of cornet and ensign—he was met by the obstacle presented by vested in- 
terests, and was unable to carry his proposal into effect?2° 


The Annual Register, reviewing the events of 1871, de- 
scribed the “universal wish” at the beginning of the session 
for military reform, but regarded abolition of purchase as 
“a bold and sweeping reform that the most earnest advo- 
cates of the step had not anticipated so soon. . . .”’*8 

How strange seems the practise of buying commissions. 
The cost varied with the social standing of the regiment. 
Although the government fixed the price, all admitted that 
the sums paid were much higher. The regulated price for a 
lieutenant-colonelcy in a cavalry regiment was over six 
thousand pounds, the usual sum paid was fourteen thousand 
pounds. Purchase was limited to cavalry and infantry and 
lid not apply to commissions above the rank of lieutenant- 
olonel. Before purchasing,officers had to serve the re- 
quired time in the lower rank and then procure the recom- 


mendation of their superiors. Seniority was also a 


% Parl. Deb., 3rd ser., vol. 204, p. 1707. 
6. Annual Register, 1871, p. 33. 
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factor, the man at the head of the list having the right to 
buy an available commission of the next rank. When open. 
ings were made by death or war-time expansion, promotions 
were by selection and seniority. 

The Regulation bill was generous, providing for pay. 
ment of the over-regulation price to retiring officers. Card- 
well emphasized that the scheme sought “to combine in one 
harmonious whole all the branches of our military forces.” 
Lord Northbrook stressed that purchase had to go if inte. 
gration on the Prussian model was to be attained. The plan 
was 
...to introduce the Prussian system... by dividing the total forces of the 
country into districts, linking together Army, Militia, and Volunteers, giving 


the Militia a first training of three months, allowing officers to transfer them- 
selves from one service to another 


Clearly purchase in one branch would prevent the free in- 
terchange of officers between auxiliary and regular services. 


The active reformers were numerically weak. Few 
other than members of the ministry would speak for the bill 
Until Storks was elected to the House of Commons, Caré- 
well had no speaker with military experience to help him. 
According to Wolseley, who provided Cardwell with tech- 
nical information, ninety-nine of every hundred officers 
liked promotion by purchase. 


It was a simple process that prevented what the most stupid amongst us called 
favouritism, what the wise believed would be selection for merit, and it was 
the introduction of that sort of selection which the old school dreaded most” 


Ingenious were the arguments concocted to extenuate 
purchase. Representative ones were: 
27. Ibid., p. 33. 


28. Annual Register, pp. 72-73. 
29. Wolseley, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 233. 
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. Commissions were kept in the possession of the elite. 
2, Young bloods serving a short time only stimulated rapid turnover. 
The favoritism of selection was avoided. 

Purchase was a private system of retirement pension. 

. To buy back its army would cost the government millions. 

. Officers had a stake in the reputation of army and regiment. 

. Most important, purchase existed, so should be kept. 


wan Se 


The Quarterly Review proclaimed purchase a bargain for 
the state at the expense of the officers. Clode, the military 
historian, warned that England had had sad experience 
from troops oficered by men having no property qualifi- 
cation to insure good behavior. He was in good company. 
Wellington and Palmerston had favored purchase because 
it provided an army commanded by gentlemen. Writing to 
Cardwell, the Duke of Cambridge added the argument that 
abolition would be expensive ‘‘at a period when rigid econ- 
omy is enforced on every department... .”°° Nevertheless, 
Gladstone and Cardwell forced the army’s beloved com- 
mander-in-chief to support the bill in parliament. 

Despite their numerical weakness, the reformers more 
than held their own in debate. Pakington, Cardwell’s prede- 
cessor as secretary for war, indicted Trevelyan for calling 
purchase an aristocratic system, and then alleged its aboli- 
tion was a democratic notion. He used the examples of such 
famed soldiers as Lord Clyde and Sir Henry Havelock to 
show how one could rise from the ranks under the purchase 
system. In reply, Trevelyan devastatingly quoted Havelock, 


| was purchased over, I used to say, by three sots and two fools, so that I 
presume I must persuade myself that it is a pleasant variety to be superseded 
by aman of sense and gentlemanly habits. Be this as it may, the honour of 
wold soldier on the point of having his juniors put over him is so sensitive, 


that, if I had no family to support, and the right of choice in my hands, I 
would not serve one hour longer. 


Declared Trevelyan, “Fortunately for his country, Have- 


0 Verner, of. cit., vol. 2, p. 7. 
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lock had a family to support.’** He quoted Lord Clyde's 
testimony before the commission of 1856 that he had known 
many men of real promise who had been unable to purchase 
and had either left the service or remained only from neces. 
sity. 

The bill’s first reading was in February, 1871; its second 
in March. A long struggle ensued. Although the govern. 
ment had a comfortable majority as a party, and Disraeli 
refused to fight the bill, obstructionist tactics blocked the 
third reading. Traditions of the House were for the first 
time violated. Manipulation of the rules anticipated the 
tactics of Parnell. Raised from the beginning, the class issue 
made debate increasingly acrimonious. On May 8, 1871, the 
House divided seven times in quick succession on resolutions 
to amend or adjourn. When debate resumed three days 
later, Pakington recurred to his argument of months before 
that the bill was ‘‘a sop to democracy.” Cardwell replied 
scathingly : 

Whatever sops to democracy Her Majesty’s Government may be charged with 
offering, they at least will not offer this one—they will not come forward in 
reality as the advocates of a rotten and condemned system, endeavouring to 


bolster up abuses which are almost universally condemned, doing it by modes 
and practices unaccustomed in the House of Commons. . . . 32 


The filibuster met with momentary success. In June, 
the government decided that the whole bill was endangered 
by delay in committee, so jettisoned all except the major 
clauses already enumerated. Disraeli immediately inter- 
jected that his approval had been based on the clauses 
dropped, but Gladstone refused to withdraw the bill. Card: 


well got it through committee by hinting to the ‘colonels’ 


31. Parl. Deb., 3rd ser., vol. 204, p. 1898. 
32. Ibid., vol. 206, p. 689. 
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that the regulation prices of commissions would be enforced 
if obstruction continued. 

Debate in the Lords was less bitter. Only one soldier 
besides its sponsor spoke for the bill. Lord Sandhurst said 
he had used the merit system successfully in large armies. 
He “did not believe that the moral influence of a command- 
ing oficer could be maintained over a thousand men while 
they knew that command was being put up to auction, and 
they sold like a flock of sheep....” The Duke of Argyll 
predicted that retention of purchase would maintain ‘“‘one 
vast web of pecuniary interests nearly impossible to reach.” 
Lord Derby warned that abolition was inevitable because of 
public opinion. With these exceptions, Lord after Lord 
praised purchase because the officers liked it, it speeded 
promotion, it prevented favoritism. Lord Salisbury, closing 
the debate, admitted the possibility “that if we were all 
thrown upon a desert island, purchase might not be set up 
as an institution,” and doubted that the Duke of Argyll 
himself would be set up under such circumstances." 

The result was a defeat for the government by a vote of 
155 to 130, though the bill itself was not defeated. For 
tactical reasons, no doubt, the vote was on a resolution of 
the Duke of Richmond that, before going further, the gov- 
ernment should admit a comprehensive plan of what was 
to supplant purchase. 

Two days later, to a startled House of Commons, Glad- 
stone announced that purchase had been abolished by a royal 
warrant under statutory power given the crown by parlia- 
ment in the reign of George III. The stroke brought instant 
capitulation. Failure to pass the bill would have meant a 
huge loss to the officers. By one blow an entrenched class 
privilege was destroyed. Could the government have dared 


33: Annual Register, 1871, p. 75. 
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to assault such a stronghold without the disturbing example 
of Prussian efficiency? 

By abolishing purchase and bringing auxiliary forces 
under the War office, the Regulatory act made possible 
recruiting and training districts on the Prussian model. To 
each district was assigned a pair of battalions, so that one 
could be abroad while the other trained replacements 
and provided the nucleus of a home force. The Military 
Forces Localization act of 1872 provided barracks for the 
depot of the district, an improvement over the former bil- 
leting of troops in public houses. By 1881, the line, militia, 
and volunteer battalions in a district comprised a “terri- 
torial regiment.”’ Officers in the regular army were in com. 
mand of both auxiliaries and regulars, and, in time, the gen- 
eral of a military district resembled in authority the com- 
mander of a Prussian corps area. 

The Military Manoeuvres act represented an obvious 
lesson gained from the Franco-Prussian war. In two years, 
British ideas of military training seemed revolutionized. In 
the large-scale maneuvers of 1872, the deployed skirmishers 
destroyed so many hares that an annual coursing meet had 
to be cancelled for three years. 

Many lessons were soon forgotten. Broken in health, 
Cardwell in 1874 retired from public life. The progressive 
spirit, apparent in the provision for a military intelligence 
department in the estimates of 1872, soon waned. Mass 
maneuvers of 1872 and 1873 were not repeated until 1898, 
a year before the Boer war. The Duke of Cambridge re- 
mained commander-in-chief until the mid-nineties, prevent- 
ing the creation of a modern general staff. Educational re- 
quirements kept commissions the property of a class. In 
1875, an act provided that a deputy-lord-lieutenant in 
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charge of raising militia must be a peer of the realm or heir 
apparent and have property. 

Although perennial obstacles to progress quickly revived, 
Cardwell and his little group of courageous thinkers had 
made good use of the fleeting opportunity presented by the 
Franco-Prussian war. An army reserve was built up and 
used to good advantage against the Boers. When the esti- 
mates were moved in 1901, a tribute was paid to Cardwell’s 
memory for the efficient troops furnished by his system. 
The Haldane reorganization before the first world war 
was based on his reforms, and after the war Britain reverted 
to the Cardwell system. 





Freycinet’s Egyptian Policy in 1882 
TM 
Winston B. Thorson 


RENCH POLICY during the Mediterranean events 

of 1882 has long been a cause for speculation. France's 
failure to act in partnership with Britain when the 
latter established control over Egypt meant the loss of the 
highly privileged French position in that country. The 
French abstention was indeed puzzling, and writers then and 
since, seeking an explanation, have over-simplified the 
problem and have laid an unfair proportion of blame upon 
the French premier-foreign minister, Charles de Freycinet. 
When the British shelled Alexandria and sent a mili- 
tary expedition to Egypt in the summer of 1882, Frenchmen 
soon grasped the full significance of France’s failure to act 
with Britain. Commentators spoke of it as a fundamental 
decision in foreign and imperial policy, ‘‘a crisis in our na- 
tional history,” ‘“‘an irreparable error, . . . a gratuitous re- 
nunciation,” the ruin of French influence in the Mediter- 
ranean, and “‘the most serious check” to France’s interna- 
tional position between 1871 and 1914. They savagely at- 
tacked Charles de Freycinet, declaring that his disordered 


policy was directly responsible, and they accused him of er- 
rors and contradictions, “ambiguity,” “incurable indeci- 


sion,” and of “uncertain, deceptive, pusillanimous and hv- 
miliating diplomacy” which was “unworthy of France and 
the Republic.” Writers since have generally echoed this 
sweeping condemnation, ! while some have broadened their 


1 Revue des Deux Mondes, Per. ml, 52 (July 1, 1882), p. 227; (Augustr) pp. 
711-712; (August 15), pp. 950-951; Le Correspondant, 128 (August 9, 
1882), pp. 160-161; Joseph Reinach, “The Egyptian Question and the 
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appraisal to a general censure of Freycinet’s whole states- 
manship.” 

A consideration of surface events appears to give 
credence to these charges. Freycinet abandoned his prede- 
cessor Gambetta’s decisive policy, which had contemplated 
Anglo-French military action in Egypt in answer to the 
strong anti-European movement there. From January 
through July, 1882, he evolved no plan of equal boldness. 
Indeed, he seemed determined to avoid all action. His first 
move after assuming office was to act with London in initi- 
ating discussion of the Egyptian problem among the great 
powers,® a policy which Gambetta had condemned and 


2, C. H. C. Wright, 4 History of the Third French Republic (New York, 
1916), p. 77; W. L. Langer, European Alliances and Alignments (New 
York, 1931), p. 371; Jean Dietz, “Jules Ferry, sa premiére présidence du 
conseil” in Revue politique et parlementaire, cLxv (October, 1935), 107; 
Boris Nol’de L’ alliance franco-russe, (Paris, 1936), pp. 87, 351; D. W. 
Brogan, France under the Republic (New York, 1940), p. 146. 

I do not suggest that Freycinet has not had more favorable appraisal. 
But such is common in the comparatively small circle of his associates 
and of those especially close to events, and is based on more than the 
Egyptian affair in 1882. E.g., Charles de Moiiy, Souvenirs et causeries d’ 
une diplomate (Paris, 1909), pp. 233-234; Ernest Daudet, La France et I’ 
Allemagne aprés le Congrés de Berlin: la mission du Baron de Courcel 
(Paris, 1919), pp. 233-234; Auguste Gérard, Mémoirs: Vie d’ un diplomate 
sous la troisiéme république (Paris, 1928), p. 95; René Goblet, “Souvenirs 
de ma vie politique” in Revue politique et parlementaire, Cxxxvill (1929), 
Pp. 362-363. 

. Freycinet to French ambassadors, February 12, 1882, Commission de pub- 
lication des documents relatifs aux origines de la Guerre de 1914. Docu- 
ments diplomatiques francais 1871-1914 (Paris, 1932), Series 1, IV, no. 254. 

(Hereafter cited as D.D.F.) 


French Alliance” in The Nineteenth Century, xu (December, 1882), p. 
825; Gabriel Monod, “Contemporary Life and Thought in France,” in 
The Contemporary Review, 42 (July, 1882), pp. 163-164; Gabriel 
Charmes, “La Republique et les interets francais en Orient” in Revue des 
Deux Mondes, Per. i, 53 (September 15, 1882), pp. 269-270; Edmond 
Hippeau, Histoire diplomatique de la troisiéme république 1870-1889 
Paris, 1889), p. 414; Frantz Despagnet, La diplomatie de la troisiéme 
république et le droit des gens (Paris, 1904), p. 300; Achille Biovés, 
Francais et Anglais en Egypte 1881-1882 (Paris, 1910), p. 217; A. Debi- 
dour, Histoire diplomatique de I’ Europe (Paris, 1919), pp. 544-545; René 
Pinon, Histoire diplomatique (Paris, 1929), p. 574; Raymond Recouly, 
De Bismarck a Poincaré (Paris, 1932), p. 142. 
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which now proved sterile. Various plans evolved in March 
and April—Freycinet’s proposal to depose the reigning 
khedive, and Granville’s suggestions to send an Anglo. 
French financial commission, and later, to dispatch three 
army men, one British, one French, and one Turkish, to 
pacify the country‘—proved wholly impractical. Yet, Frey- 
cinet reassured the Chamber of Deputies: “The policy we 
follow,” he said, “is not one of effacement or abdication. | 
have too much appreciation of the dignity of France. . 
But . . . the country wishes peace, and we are determined 
that (the peace) will not be compromised... ° 

The strength of the Egyptian nationalist movement and 
events of a revolutionary nature in Egypt® were by this 
time demanding more than discussion of “plans” and as- 
surances to the Chamber. On May 12, Freycinet pro- 
posed an Anglo-French naval demonstration in Egyptian 
waters. Freycinet said that he was certain the presence of 
the ships at Alexandria would control the political situation 
at Cairo; it would “disorganize the revolutionary party.”" 
Although the ships were immediately dispatched, they were 
not supported by troops, and open defiance at Cairo an- 
swered the diplomatic pressure which was applied. An “ul- 


timatum” of the two consuls-general on May 25, demand- 


4. Tissot to Freycinet, March 23, 1882; Freycinet to Tissot, April 3, 1382, 
D.D.F., nos. 282, 288; Granville to Lyons, April 24, 1882, British and 
Foreign State Papers 1882 (London, 1890), LXxIv: 389. (Hereafter cited 
as S. P.) 

. Journal Officiel (Paris, 1882). Débats parlementaires: Chambre 1882. 
Séance de 23 février 1882, pp. 169-176. 

. The Egyptian ministry, made up almost entirely of the anti-European 
nationalist and military parties, had called the Chamber of Notables into 
session without the khedive’s consent. “We are in the presence of a rev- 
olutionary government,’ wrote the French consul-general from Cairo. 
Sienkiewicz to Freycinet, May 10, 1882, Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres: 
Documents diplomatiques. Affaires d’ Egypt 1882 (Paris, 1882), 1, no. 62. 
(Hereafter cited as D.D.) 

7. Freycinet to Tissot, May 12 and 14, 1882, D.D.F., no. 316, D.D., no. 82. 
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ing the resignation and exile of the ministry, resulted in the 
arch-revolutionaries’ gaining virtually dictatorial powers. 
Freycinet had apparently seriously underestimated the 
strength of the forces in Egypt with which he was dealing. 

Freycinet’s negative pacifism seemed at its worst in the 
last months of the crisis. He finally admitted that a solu- 
tion based on naval force and diplomatic pressure was im- 
possible, and he proposed an ambassadorial conference of 
the European powers and Turkey.* To many at the time 
this appeared to be “‘a confession of impotency,” and the 
action of a “shortsighted, irresolute, incapable ministry.”’® 
When the conference met at Constantinople in late June, 
Freycinet did not have a clear-cut plan to offer and the ini- 
tiative was left to the British. Serious anti-European riot- 
ing at Alexandria on June 11—the event which convinced 
the British of the need for force—caused Freycinet only to 
give vague assurances that measures to safeguard French 
lives and property would be taken.” British preparations 
inearly July for a naval assault on the Alexandria forts 
dlicited from him the warning that the French fleet would 
withdraw in case of an attack," and his ships acted on such 
orders when the British bombarded Alexandria on July 11. 
British moves in July toward military intervention did not 
bring Freycinet to prepare French troops for effective joint 
action, although he did decide to take codperative measures 
with the British in defense of the Suez canal. His fall from 
power on July 29, due directly to the French parliament’s 
refusal to support his Egyptian policy, prevented even this 
8. Freycinet to Tissot, May 30 and 31, 1882, D.D.F., nos. 355, 357- 


9. Bioves, p. 177; Joseph Reinach, Discours et plaidoyers politiques de M. 
Gambetta (Paris, 1885), IX: 16-19. 


10, Journal Officiel. Débats parlementaires: Chambre 1882. Séance de 12 
juin 1882, pp. 870-871. Sénat 1882. Séance de 13 juin 1882, pp. 644-645. 
i. Freycinet to Tissot, July 5, 1882, D.D.F., no. 426. 
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from materializing. Seemingly, his hope for a pacific solv. 
tion in Egypt had degenerated into the worst kind of plan. 
less muddling. 

Such is the traditional analysis of Freycinet’s Egyptian 
policy. It is incomplete and overstmplified. An accurate 
explanation of France’s abstention from action in Egypt is 
not to be found in confusion and weakness on the part of the 
foreign minister, for Freycinet was neither confused nor 
weak. In fact, he grasped fully the multiple elements of the 
Egyptian problem and evolved an extremely comprehensive 
policy to safeguard France’s position. Circumstances did 
not allow him to reveal the full meaning of his moves, and 
the French people and parliament never appreciated the 
subtlety and care of his planning. Likewise, the situation 
finally made application of his many-sided policy impossible 
and forced eleventh-hour alterations which led directly to 
his fall. But from February to July, he held to a policy 
which, in its broad aspects, was consistent and positive. This 
policy was a complex of five elements: (1) solution of the 
crisis by pacific means if possible; (2) strong opposition to 
action by the suzerain Turks; (3) maintenance of the long- 
standing partnership with Britain in Egyptian affairs; (4) 
consultation with the continental powers of the European 
Concert for basic decisions; and (5) in case forceful meas 
ures should be required finally, joint French and English 
military action under the mandate of the Concert powers.” 

Freycinet was by nature pacifically minded, but it was 
a great deal more than personal predilection that caused 
his turn away from Gambetta’s aggressiveness when he as 
sumed office. Freycinet at once recognized the strength of 


12. For Freycinet’s own summary of his policy, Charles de Freycinet, La 
Question d’ Egypte (Paris, 1905), pp. 238-240. 
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the opposition in the parliament and of London* and real- 
ized that Gambetta’s strong policy had brought severe re- 
action elsewhere. The sultan had characterized it a direct 
affront to his suzerain rights in Egypt and had appealed to 
Berlin, Vienna, St. Petersburg, and Rome. These four 
cabinets, on February 2, in identical notes at Constantinople, 
warned that modification of the Egyptian status quo must 
be discussed by the powers of the Concert and the suzer- 
ain Porte.** It was clear that the continental states expected 
the new Paris government to show a decidedly more cau- 


































































































tious attitude. Speaking in the Senate in July, 1882, and 
i as he explained more fully in his memoirs, Freycinet main- 
: tained that single or dual action in Egypt at the time he 
» came to power would have lined up against France a con- 
le tinental coalition which even a full British partnership could 
. not have balanced. France then would have suffered a dip- 
. lomatic defeat on Egyptian policy as significant as that of 
is 1840. “We had the alternative only of a retreat or an 
_ ‘aventure’,”” he said.’® 

i Freycinet and his cabinet were convinced that discussion 
- of the problem with the other powers was now imperative. 
4) This line had been used in working out the definitive Egypt- 
aie ian financial arrangement by Freycinet in 1880; moreover, it 
‘a was justified by the close connection of Egypt with the 
lish whole Eastern question; and, finally, such general consul- 
32 tation would put the weight of Europe behind the honed- 
on tor peaceful solution, or, conversely, would be the means for 
will granting France and England a general mandate to act, if 
e as lorceful action were ultimately demanded. Thus, on Febru- 
th of ary 12, 1882, Freycinet and Granville asked at Berlin, 
et, La 13. Freycinet to Challemel-Lacour, February 3, 1882, D.D.F., no. 248. 





4 D.D., nos. 46, 49, 58. S.P., LXXIV, pp. 372-374. 
5. Charles de Freycinet, Souvenirs 1878-1893 (Paris, 194), p. 226. 
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Vienna, St. Petersburg, and Rome for the views of the re. 
spective governments.’® Berlin’s stand, as through all the 
subsequent events of the crisis, largely determined that of 
the four powers. Bismarck stated that Germany preferred 
a Turkish intervention and noted that the sultan’s suzerainty 
gave the right to act without prior discussion with Europe, 
None-the-less, he recognized that France and England hada 
privileged position in Egypt and that a mandate from 
Europe for joint western intervention was a possible alter- 
native, if Ottoman action did not prove feasible. When the 
Chancellor implied that Paris and London had suggested 
the holding of a general conference on Egypt, Freycinet 
hurriedly answered that such was not intended." 

This was not the reaction that Freycinet had hoped to 
obtain. He now realized that his submission of the ques- 
tion to the Concert would not readily bring a European man- 
date for France and England, if material moves became 
necessary. Instead, the continental cabinets and London™ 
all favored Turkish intervention under European surveil- 
lance, a solution which Freycinet and his colleagues consid- 
ered absolutely impossible, for they feared that a show of 
strength by the Moslem sultan might cause an outbreak of 
Islamic fanaticism throughout France’s African empire. 
Freycinet was certain that, once the powers met in a con 
ference, he could not prevent their approval of the use of 
Turkish troops. Therefore, Freycinet quickly shelved his 
own policy of consultation with the powers and fell back on 
discussions a deux with London. 

The muddling which followed was due not to Freyc 
net’s active policy, but to the impossibility in the impass¢ of 


16. See note 3. 

17. Courcel to Freycinet, Freycinet to Courcel, February 14, 16, 28, 1882, 
D.D.F., nos. 256, 257, 267. 

18. Granville to Lyons, January 30, 1882, D.D.F., no. 242. 
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finding an effective policy which could be applied. The ex- 
pedients discussed with London in March and April’ were 
entirely inadequate, and only avoided the primary question 
of whether, in the pressing state of affairs which had 
evolved, the intervention should be Turkish or Anglo- 
French. French ambassadors at the various capitals con- 
tinued to dwell on the bad wisdom of an Ottoman expedi- 























































































; tion into a country which had not been under the military 
s authority of the sultan for a half century, and on the danger 
4 therein to Egypt’s western orientation and to the French 
et African possessions. Freycinet, however, saw little chance 
of approval, as yet, of Anglo-French action. Actually, there 
to was more encouragement from Berlin than from London.”° 
oi Freycinet did not reveal to the French parliament his con- 
. viction that an Anglo-French mandated intervention would 
“ be the only acceptable forceful solution for France, nor did 
a he tell of the divergence of his view from that of the other 
- cabinets. He asserted only that he would protect France’s 
sid- special position in Egypt, while he continued in accord with 
+ of Britain and the powers.” 

k of Freycinet’s diplomacy became more positive and more 
pire. complex in mid-May. On May 12, he proposed the Alex- 
con andria naval demonstration.”* One aspect of the project 
e of was of much apparent significance: while Paris remained in 
d his principle opposed to Turkish intervention, such might now 
ck on teundertaken “if Turkish forces were summoned to Egypt 
by them (France and England) and operated under their 

reycr 19. See above, p. 174. 
se ot 2%. Challemel-Lacour to Freycinet, Courcel to Freycinet, March 3, 9, 14, 1882, 
* nos. 271, 274, 274 note; Freycinet to Tissot, May 4, 1882, D.D., 

g, 1882, 2 





Cf. ante, p. 174, for Freycinet’s speech of February 23. Freycinet’s speech 
to the Chamber, May 11, 1882, Journal Officiel. Débats parlementaires: 
Chambre 1882. Séance de 11 mai 1882, PP. 567-569. 

Cf. ante, p. 174. 
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control for a set objective.” This acceptance of Turkish 
military action was, however, carefully circumscribed: Turk. 
ish intervention would be undertaken under Anglo-French 
control; the Turks would not send troops at once, but only 
if the French and English fleets failed to effect a general 
pacification; and finally, London was required to keep 
Freycinet’s approval of a possible Turkish action conf. 
dential, for he said that he dared not let this be known as 
yet by the French parliament and public. These qualifica- 
tions and the later developments show that Freycinet never 
intended that Turkish land action should accompany the 
show of naval force by France and England. It was sug. 
gested simply to gain Britain’s ready acquiescence in dis- 
patching the ships. The naval demonstration itself was pro- 
posed for these reasons: (1) to forestall London’s spon- 
sorship of a broad scheme of Turkish intervention; (2) to 
emphasize to the powers, the Turks, the Egyptians, and to 
London that joint Anglo-French action could be worked 
out and could be a quick and effective means of a full settle- 
ment in Egypt; (3) to test recent significant indications of 
a more favorable attitude of the continental powers toward 
Anglo-French material action;”* (4) to secure a possible so- 
lution of the whole problem by the presence of the ships at 
Alexandria harbor; and (5) to gain, at the very least, 
clarification of Egyptian affairs and of French plans in 
dealing with them. Thus, Freycinet’s naval demonstration 
was much more than a sterile half-measure; it was a delicate 
piece of diplomatic maneuvering. 

Freycinet was not disappointed in the reaction of the 
four powers. His explanations, that the naval demonstr 


tion was undertaken to safeguard general European inter- 


23. Noailles to Freycinet, Freycinet to Courcel, May 5, 11, 1882, D.D.F., nos. 
308, 315; Orloff to Freycinet, May 11, 1882, D.D., no. 74. 
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ests and that if pacification could not be achieved thus the 
four cabinets and the Porte would be consulted, were well 
received. In fact, on May 30, the powers counseled the 
Porte to do nothing which might prejudice the success of the 
demonstration.** European approval of a French and 
English action now seemed more possible than at any 
previous time. 

The demonstration, however, was unsuccessful from 
every other view. In the first vlace, it soon proved quite im- 
possible by itself to force capitulation of the Egyptian na- 
tionalist party.” Secondly, and of greater diplomatic signifi- 
cance, the action caused a breach in the good relationship of 
Paris and London, the continuance of which was essential if 
western intervention was to be realized. This came when 
Granville tried to force Freycinet to declare openly his ap- 
proval of the use of Turkish troops as auxiliaries to the 
French and English ships and threatened even to publish 
Freycinet’s proposal of the naval demonstration, which 
seemingly had contemplated this step. Freycinet hastily 
asked that the full result of the naval demonstration and the 
subsequent diplomatic pressure at Cairo first be determined,”* 
and Granville relaxed in his insistence. From Paris, the 
British ambassador wrote that he feared it would be im- 
possible now for Britain to come to a “comfortable under- 
standing with France over intervention in Egypt.”’?* 

To prevent an open break with London over the use of 
Turkish troops and to secure the means of gaining specific 
European approval for Anglo-French joint action, Freycinet 


4. Freycinet to French ambassadors, Courcel to Freycinet, Noailles to Frey- 
cinet, May 23, 25, 30, 1882, D.D., nos. 130, 136, 183. 

%s For the May 25 “ultimatum” of the consuls-general at Cairo, cf. ante, 
D. 174. 

%6. Freycinet to Tissot, Tissot to Freycinet, May 21, 24, 25, 26, 1882, D.D.F., 
00S. 333, 337, 341, D.D., nos. 134, 137, 141. 

27. Lord Newton, Lord Lyons (New York, 1913), II: 283-284. 
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had one last resort—the submission of the whole problem to 
a general conference of the powers. He seized upon it at 
the end of May.”* On the surface the move marked a major 
shift in Freycinet’s policy and appeared to be a return to the 
line which he had abandoned in February when he realized 
that a conference would decide to dispatch Turkish troops, 
Freycinet considered himself bound now to consult the pow- 
ers and the Porte, for he had definitely promised to discuss 
the problem with them, if hope of a peaceful solution in 
Egypt had to be given up. However, his call for a confer. 
ence was more than a weary acceptance of the feared Otto- 
man intervention, since he now believed that in the end a 
conference would accept his solution. There were strong 
indications that the sultan would not send soldiers to Egypt 
under strict European controls.”” Thus, when the Turks 
refused to act upon the invitation of the conference and 
sought to eliminate the controls, the powers would have to 
turn to the only other practical possibility, an Anglo-French 
mandated intervention, for they would never allow an un- 
controlled Ottoman action. Freycinet could not reveal this 
plan. In the Chamber on June 1, Freycinet only reaffirmed 
the workability of the entente with Britain, restated the 
necessity of his appeal to the powers, and argued that sub- 
mission of the problem to a general conference would not 
compromise French interests. His declaration that he re- 
nounced a unilateral French intervention and his panegyric 
on the English partnership®® were both preparation for joint 
action. But he could not tell the deputies that this would be 
accepted by the powers only after the Turks had refused to 
undertake a controlled intervention, and that his govern- 


28. Cf. ante, p. 174. 

29. E.g., Bismarck’s opinion in Courcel to Freycinet, June 16, 1882, D.DF,, 
No. 392. 

30. Journal Officiel. Débats parlementaires: Chambre 1882. Séance de ! 
juin 1882, pp. 754-763. 
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ment would first have to codperate in working out the invi- 
tation for Turkish action. He was in a paradoxical situa- 
tion, and one which could easily go awry. It was not certain 
that the controls on the projected Ottoman action would be 
so strict that the Turks would refuse to act or that the con- 
ference would then grant France and England a mandate or 
that the situation in Egypt would admit of the delay of this 
lengthy process. 

The delay until June 23 in convening the conference at 
Constantinople, the absence of Turkish delegates, and the 
slow deliberations were in large part responsible for Frey- 
cinet’s apparent confusion in June and early July. For the 
success of his plan, Freycinet had to have the conference in 
session. The invitation to the Porte and the ultimate man- 
date to France and England could be secured expediently 
from it alone. Yet, while waiting for the conference to open, 
Freycinet rapidly lost touch with the realities of the situa- 
tion. His faith in an ultimate collective decision of the 
powers kept him from full realization of the meaning of 
events in Egypt and of Britain’s orientation toward a quick 
solution by force. That his plan was unaltered was demon- 
strated in mid-June, when Bismarck partially clarified the 
European viewpoint in an interview with the French am- 
bassador. The Chancellor declared that if France acted 
alone or with England in Egypt, German backing would be 
accorded, unless engagements with Turkey prevented. These 
engagements, Bismarck stated, were not so strong as gen- 
trally believed, and on such grounds Germany would never 
make war on France.*! This was a veritable invitation to the 
Western states to act in Egypt. But it did not have the force 
of a specific approval of Anglo-French action given by a 
general conference which Freycinet was firmly convinced it 


it. Courcel to Freycinet, June 16, 1882, D.D.F., no. 392. 
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was necessary to secure. He still considered that the confer. 
ence was the immediately significant thing, but Berlin was 
hinting and London was preparing for material action in 
Egypt. 

Nor was Freycinet’s stand changed while the conference 
laboriously evolved the anticipated plan for a controlled 
Ottoman intervention.*® Granville was rebuffed when he 
asked Freycinet, in early July, to cease indecisive discussion 
and to join in the naval action at Alexandria. Freycinet’s 
refusal** was due primarily to his belief that a mandate for 
Anglo-French intervention would be accorded by the powers, 
if restraint were shown only a little longer by the western 
states. 

The British bombardment on July 11, however, finally 
made clear to Freycinet that it was impossible now to gain 
from the powers a specific prior underwriting of a western 
intervention. Even when the sultan refused the conference's 
invitation for a controlled Turkish intervention on July 15," 
Freycinet could not move as he had anticipated. The Eng. 
lish had carried through a naval action and were preparing 
a military expedition, and had no wish to jeopardize the 
execution of their plans through the lengthy process of get- 
ting a grudging approval from the continental cabinets. 
Convinced simply that the continental states would not spe- 
cifically disapprove, the English were pushing forward. 
Freycinet could hardly seek a mandate for Paris and London 


32. The plan was presented and sponsored by the British delegate, while the 
French representative insisted always on the strictest possible controls. 
Dufferin to White, June 30, 1882, in H. S. Edwards, Sir William White 
(London, 1902), p. 205; D.D.F., nos. 406, 409, 411, 412, 429. 

. Cf. ante, p. 174. La Question d’ Egypte, pp. 280-285. 

. Noailles to Freycinet, July 15, 1882, D.D., Affaires d’ Egypte 1882, vol. 
no 207. (Hereafter cited as D.D.-11) Ten days later ,the Porte tried to 
reverse this decision and to accept the powers’ invitation. Noailles to 
Freycinet, July 26, 1882, D.D.F., no. 479. The belated acceptance was 0! 
no real significance, for the British were already on the move. 
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when the latter did not desire to ask for such a grant. The 
speed of events and London’s decision had made Frey- 
cinet’s mandate plan untenable at the very moment when 
the Turkish refusal should have opened the way for its 
fulfillment. 

Freycinet has been condemned for not now shelving 
entirely his subtleties and acting simply and boldly as Eng- 
land’s partner in military action. Two decisive and related 
reasons—the state of French public opinion and the stand 
taken by the German Chancellor—made this apparently 
easy decision impossible for Freycinet in July, 1882, however 
logical it has seemed to later writers. There were conclu- 
sive indications that French public and parliamentary opin- 
ion would not support a military partnership with Britain 
in the face of the uncertain attitude of the continental 
powers. Since the defeat of 1871, the Paris cabinets had 
been forced to follow an ultra-cautious foreign policy. A 
restive France was deeply impressed with the strength of 
Bismarck’s Reich, the German dominance of continental 
politics, and the diplomatic isolation of France. The efface- 
ment of the first years, it is true, had somewhat modified 
after 1878, when moderate Leftist statesmen, of whom 
Freycinet was a representative, sought a careful reassertion 
of France’s international position. But many Frenchmen 
feared even a moderately advanced diplomacy, and there 
was constant danger that the circumspect moves of the 
Quai d’ Orsay would run ahead of what public opinion would 
sanction. Since his assumption of office in January, Freycinet 
had known that the sine qua non of French military action in 
Egypt was explicit approval by the continental powers. The 
fact that London without a mandate from the Concert was 
undertaking open intervention did not change the French 
fear of European disapproval. England’s position vis-a-vis 
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Bismarck and the continental states was considered entirely 
different from the French, and Britain’s impunity was no 
guarantee that France would avoid dangerous complications 
following a dual intervention. It is wholly unfair to belabor 
Freycinet for not acting in full partnership with the British 
in Egypt. The French people and the French parliament 
would never have sanctioned such an action in mid-1882. 

The primary reason for French skepticism on Europe's 
attitude was the position taken by Bismarck. Many French. 
men believed that the Chancellor intended to attack them as 
soon as they were deeply involved in Egypt,** and most felt, 
at the least, that Bismarck was the leader of a continental 
coalition to prevent settlement of Egyptian affairs in a 
manner satisfactory to France. Freycinet, of course, hada 
fairer appraisal of the German stand, but the documents 
show his uncertainty about the exact nature of Bismarck’s 
attitude. There was reason for his doubt. The Egyptian 
affair seemed to give Bismarck the best opportunity to climax 
his policy of conciliation with France by supporting Paris in 
a supreme colonial coup. Freycinet’s ultra-correct policy of 
appealing to the Concert powers should have made his 
support a relatively simple matter. Yet, Freycinet was 
wholly unable to get the kind of definite assurances that the 
Quai d’ Orsay had obtained on colonial questions in the 
immediately previous years. To Freycinet’s program, there 
was never declared opposition at Berlin; rather, Bismarck 
consistently told the French that he viewed a mandated 
Anglo-French intervention as an alternative, and that he 
appreciated Paris’ opposition to the sultan’s sending troops 
to Egypt;** likewise, Bismarck seemingly had the best feeling 
toward Freycinet personally and politically and wished him 


35. E.g., The Annual Register. 1882. (London, 1883), p. 208. 
36. Cf. ante, pp. 178-184, passim. 
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to remain at the head of French affairs.** Yet, Bismarck did 
nothing to implement the Anglo-French intervention that 
Freycinet desired. When France and England sent their 
ships to Alexandria, Bismarck had no faith in the move; he 
received the invitation to the Constantinople conference 
without enthusiasm; he constantly warned of the friction 
that a dual intervention would produce; he qualified his 
urging of western action in Egypt with reference to German 
commitments to Turkey; and he appeared to grasp not at 
all the vital need to the Paris cabinet of specific European 
approval of French action. Freycinet was greatly discon- 
certed by Bismarck’s attitude, and he knew by July that he 
could not work out with London an effective dual interven- 


tion in Egypt which the French people would accept because 
Bismarck had not explicitly supported him.** 


37. Sargent to Frelinghuysen, June 3 and July 10, 1882, Papers relating to the 
Foreign Relations of the United States. 1882 (Washington, 1883), nos. 94, 
97; Lyons to Granville, June 20, 1882, in Newton, pp. 286-287; R. H. 
Wienefeld, Franco-German Relations 1878-1885. Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies. Series XLvu, no. 4. (Baltimore, 1929), pp. 114-115, notes. 

38. Courcel to Freycinet, May 20 and June 16, 1882, D.D.F., nos. 331, 391. 
Highly varied are the many interpretations of Bismarck’s policy in the 
crisis. —The documents show that down to the beginning of July, Bismarck 
took no definite stand and left all initiative to France and England, 
although he asserted the right of the Porte and the continental powers to 
a voice in the final settlement. In July, realizing action was required and 
seeing possibilities in the situation which had developed, he accepted 
England’s intervention with good grace. Bismarck probably felt the final 
result served German ends well. The rift between Paris and London that 
followed favored continuance of German hegemony and made possible 
the attempt in 1883-85 to draw France within the German sphere. There 
was no Bismarckian plot or trap against France; but neither was there 
support for the Egyptian solution desired by the Quai d’ Orsay . Egypt 
was too important to the sultan and to the powers to be used as another 
Tunisian bait for France. 

Freycinet himself was convinced that French reliance on Bismarck 
had been proved impossible. This reaction was a primary factor in 
France’s permanent turn away from Berlin when Freycinet returned to 
the Foreign Ministry in 1885. Freycinet wrote, “The experience of 1882 
had warned me. I knew that we ought never to count on the Berlin 
cabinet... . I was resolved to break (Ferry’s) embarrassing (Franco- 

. .” Souvenirs 1878-1893, pp. 298-299. 


German) connection. . 
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Freycinet was not without a plan after the events of 
early July showed him that a mandated western occupation 
of Egypt was impossible. Holding to the basic elements of 
his policy, he believed that he had a neat formula for pro. 
tecting French interests which both the French public and 
the powers would readily approve and which did not entail 
the risks of full intervention. This was an Anglo-French 
occupation of the region of the Suez canal, allegedly to 
insure free transit in the face of the Egyptian disturbances, 
Proposed by Granville in late June,*® Freycinet grasped at it 
eagerly after July 11. By this plan, he was attempting a 
division of the military effort. Only a few French regiments 
would move into a section of Egypt removed from the real 
danger zone, while England’s full intervention was effected 
in the Nile valley. He believed the French populace would 
accept this limited action, that London would recognize that 
his move demanded continuance of the dual entente in 


Egyptian affairs, and that the continental powers would 
interpret it as legitimate protection of the international 
waterway, as another step in France’s diplomatic reorienta- 


tion, and as a guarantee of Egyptian independence against 
the threat implicit in British military intervention.” Con- 
vinced that the powers would explicitly sanction the Suez 
protection and that his parliament might balk even on this 
moderate plan without such approval, Frevcinet prevailed 
on Granville to ask their endorsement. On July 19, the 
French and British delegates at the reconvened Constanti- 


39. Freycinet to Tissot, June 24, 1882, D.D.F., no. 408. Danger to the canal 
transit from the desert tribes or from the government at Cairo was ¢n- 
tirely “hypothetical.” See Vorges to Freycinet, July 19, 21, 1882, D.D-F, 
nos. 458, 468. 

. La Question d’ Egypte, pp. 302-18, for Freycinet’s own appraisal. Prac- 
tically all writers then and since have labelled the plan “a half measure, 
“a compromise,” which would not have saved Egypt, conciliated England, 
or placated the powers. 
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nople conference requested a mandate for action in Egypt 
“limited strictly to the direct protection of the canal.’ 

In the Chamber on July 18-19 and in the Senate on July 
25, Freycinet’s Egyptian policy was debated thoroughly. 
The occasion was a government money request to strengthen 
the Mediterranean naval forces, obviously on account of the 
state of things in Egypt. Even now, Freycinet revealed little 
more of his real policy than he had before. He declared 
simply that he would secure strict limitations on a Turkish 
action if such should still materialize, that he intended to 
continue the entente with Britain and the codperation with 
the Concert, and that France would have a part in the plan 
for Egyptian pacification which would be evolved. The 
credits were voted by heavy mapjorities.** 

Even as he spoke with such seeming confidence, Freycinet 
was growing aware that application of the modest Suez plan 
was less and less likely. The two elements necessary for its 
success—Britain’s codperation and the powers’ support— 
were lacking. London had proposed the protection of the 
canal area a fortnight before the Alexandria bombardment, 
and was embarrassed to have Freycinet act upon it now. In 


English eyes, it would be only a small auxiliary action, 
possibly detrimental to full intervention. This was made 


dear in their offer to Freycinet on July 22 of a complete 
military alliance for Egyptian pacification. When Freycinet 
answered that he viewed full intervention and action at the 
canal as separate questions and contemplated only the 
latter,** the long standing Anglo-French entente was broken 


#1. Noailles to Freycinet, July 19, 1882, D.D.-u1, no. 222. 

#2. Journal Officiel. Débats parlementaires: Chambre 1882. Séances de 18-19 
juillet, 1882, pp. 1301-20, 1325-32; Sémat 1882. Séance de 25 juillet, 1882, 
PP. 894-910. 

43. Freycinet to Aunay, July 25, 1882, D.D.F., no. 470. 
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and the British unwillingness to implement the canal protec. 
tion was reénforced. 

Likewise, the powers did not accord the requested Anglo. 
French mandate for action at Suez. While they made clear 
that they would not oppose whatever France and England 
deemed necessary at the canal, they held that a mandate 
grant would impose too great responsibilities on them and 
would be disagreeable to the sultan.** But Freycinet was 
about to go before the Chamber with a credit request for 
the Suez expedition, and he needed definite European 
approval of the action. His pressure at Berlin was unayail- 
ing, although Bismarck stated vaguely that all the interested 
powers might join in policing the canal. Freycinet’s ambassa- 
dor at Berlin warned that Bismarck’s attitude must not be 
interpreted as indifference and that the German press was 
drawing parallels between the Egyptian affair and Europe's 
intervention after San Stefano.* Freycinet himself was sure 
that the powers would not oppose Suez protection, but when 
he went before the Chamber on July 29, he did not have 
clear proof to offer to the deputies, to whom he had con- 
stantly proclaimed the need of the powers’ sanction of any 
action in Egypt. This proved decisive. 

The deputies were well aware that the situation had 
altered since their vote of July 19. Freycinet tried to assure 
them that the occupation of the canal would be limited 
strictly to its single object. He declared that only friendly 
sentiments had prompted London to this move with France, 
and he appealed to the Chamber not to destroy the partner- 
ship. He asserted that the canal action did not threaten 


France’s good relations with any nation; in fact, he said, the 

44. D.D.-l, nos. 230, 231, 232, 233. 

45. Freycinet to Courcel, Courcel to Freycinet, July 27, 1882, D.D.F., nos. 480, 
482, 483. 
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“benevolent neutrality” of the cabinets on the question 
appeared to be giving way to a program of collective polic- 
ing. The Right and the extreme Left feared or pretended to 
fear that France was being dragged into some vague and 
desperate adventure, that the intervention would not be 
limited to the canal, and that the attitude of the powers 
threatened trouble. They believed that they saw the artful 
machinations of Bismarck diverting attention from France’s 
true continental interests. Freycinet’s Suez action was not 
war, it was not peace; it was a policy with the disadvantages 
of both, the advantages of neither. On the vote, the mod- 
erate Left coalesced with the Right and the extreme Left, 
and the credit request was overwhelmingly rejected, and 
France “abdicated”’ in Egypt.*® 

The diplomacy by which Freycinet had attempted to 
protect France’s position in Egypt had resulted finally in 
France’s exclusion and Britain’s dominance in that country. 
It was convenient, of course, to make Freycinet the scape- 
goat when the full implication of the final turn of events was 
understood in Paris. But the usual charges of planlessness 
and irresolution are largely disproved by close study. Frey- 
tinet always sought to protect French interests, but had to 
take account constantly of what the continental powers and 
French opinion would allow him to do, and of how these two 
restraining forces reacted upon each other. His policy was 
so comprehensive that, in the state of things which finally 
evolved, it proved too complex to apply. Ina sense, he failed 
because his grasp of the many-sided potentialities of the 
problem was too complete and because he held to the wholly 


4. Journal Officiel. Débats parlementaires: Chambre 1882. Séance de 29 
juillet 1882, pp. 1494-1511. Duclere formed a “transition government” on 
August 7. His Egyptian policy was entirely negative, and he stood by 
while England’s easy conquest was completed in six weeks. The powers’ 


talk of “collective policing” at Suez continued after Freycinet’s fall, but 
was never implemented. 
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logical belief that final decision in a matter which was a part 
of the Eastern question would be made collectively by the 
great European powers. 

Freycinet’s critics often forget that it was a vote of the 
Chamber which decided the complete abstention of France, 
and that much of the diplomatic muddling was due to the 
state of parliamentary and public opinion. If Freycinet was 
to serve French-Egyptian interests, it was incumbent upon 
him to follow a policy sufficiently circumspect to keep a 
majority in the Chamber, for his fall from power would— 
and did—bring in a government absorbed in domestic affairs 
and fearful of activity outside France. To find and apply a 
policy strong enough to protect the French position in Egypt 
and yet pacific enough to gain the support of the parliament 
and populace was a task before which a better diplomat and 
a stronger parliamentarian than Freycinet could have 
faltered. The Suez protection plan was a realistic compro- 
mise. Its execution would have given France better ground 
in the following years for challenging British domination in 
Egypt, even if events in 1882 had not been altered by it. 
Quite possibly, Freycinet’s fall came when he was finally 
about to salvage something from the long period of diplo- 
matic maneuvering. At any rate, the Turks never got to 
Egypt. 

In the Chamber debate of July 18-19, Freycinet ended 
the defense of his policy with these words: ‘I know what 
I am doing . . . I have not carried through a brilliant 
action . . . but I believe that I have rendered a real service 
to my country, which will recognize it later . . .”” However, 
the surface indications, the complexity of the problem, and 
the final failure have prevented appreciation of the fact that 


Freycinet had a well-conceived plan to serve France in the 


Mediterranean. 
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Denmark’s Minority Problem 
MH 
OUTTEN J. CLINARD 


HE INTERPLAY of historical forces over which she 

had no control deposited upon Denmark’s doorstep 

a minority problem which was and is of the utmost 
seriousness to her and to her people. These forces brought 
the intermingling of the Danish and German peoples in an 
area, Schleswig-Holstein, which had been under the sover- 
eignty of the kingdom of Denmark. The result was, with 
the rise of national spirit in the nineteenth century, a condi- 
tion of friction and bitterness over real or fancied griev- 
ances of first one, and then the other, of the two national 
groups. The basis for the present conditions there is to be 
found in the history of the area from the Middle Ages down 
to the present time. 

While the duchy of Holstein had been peopled by Ger- 
mans, Schleswig’s population was from the beginning largely 
Danish, with a small Frisian group along the North Sea. 
Early in the Middle Ages, the Germans from Holstein pene- 
trated into Schleswig so that, later in the Middle Ages, the 


local rulers and great landowners were generally German. 
Along with this control over the political affairs and the land 
vent a program of cultural Germanization, which became 
early manifest with the Protestant revolution in Ger- 
many. The German language was introduced into the serv- 
wes of the churches up to the present boundary between Den- 
mark and Germany; and, by the third decade of the nine- 


. Sarah Wambaugh, 4 Monograph on Plebiscites with a Collection of Offi- 
cial Documents (New York: Oxford University Press, 1920), p. 132 ff. 
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teenth century, this cultural advance had reached the line of 
the Flensburg Fiord. 

Thus, by the middle of the nineteenth century, the rural 
areas of north Schleswig were almost completely Danish, 
south Schleswig was almost exclusively German, and central 
Schleswig and the towns of the northern area were mixed 
Danish and German. As Steefel points out, however, these 
classifications according to the language spoken do not neces- 
sarily give an accurate picture of the national sympathies of 
the people themselves since large numbers are bi-lingual, 
especially among the Danes.? 

Politically the duchies were attached to the crown of 
Denmark. His successor, Frederick VII, who was childless, 
ited the titles of Duke of Schleswig and Duke of Holstein. 
The duchies were inheritable under the Salic law which pro- 
hibited the accession of females, while the kingdom itself 
had no such restriction. It was this difference in the organic 
laws of succession which brought before the powers tle 
“Schleswig-Holstein question” in 1848 and ultimately re- 
sulted in the separation of the two duchies from Denmark in 
1864. 

In 1846, the failure of the male line of succession appear- 
ing imminent, King Christian VIII announced that, should 
the failure actually come, the duchies must remain united to 
Denmark. His successor, Frederick VII, who was childless, 
signed a new and common constitution for the two duchies 
which had been demanded by the Danes. It was this act ot 
the new king which precipitated a revolt in the duchies in 
1848. The entrance of Danish troops into the duchies to 
put down the revolt brought Prussian troops in to protect 
the interests of the Germanic confederation, of which Hol- 


2. Lawrence D. Steefel, The Schleswig-Holstein Question (Cambridge 
Harvard University Press, 1932), pp. 4-5. 
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stein had been a member since 1815. A series of wars 
ensued during the next few years in which first one side and 
then the other was victorious. Various attempts to solve the 
dificulty were made, the most important suggestion being 
made by Lord Palmerston, the British foreign secretary, 
who suggested an armistice based on dividing Schleswig on 
a national basis; but no mention was made of a plebiscite. 
The Germanic confederation refused this proposal unless a 
vote were taken; Denmark refused it outright. The Treaty 
of London of May 8, 1852, which ended the war, attempted 
athreefold solution of the problem: first, the claims of the 
Duke of Augustenburg to the duchies were to be bought off; 
second, the succession of the King of Denmark to the duchies 
was to be confirmed; and third, the union with Denmark was 
tocontinue as a purely personal one.* 

This settlement lasted until 1863 when a series of events 
conspired to upset it. Frederick VII died on November 15, 
1863, and was succeeded by Christian of Gliicksburg under 
the terms of the Treaty of London. Frederick, before his 
death, had promulgated a new constitution which incorpo- 
rated the duchies into the kingdom; and this constitution 
was signed by the new monarch under threat of revolution 
against his newly acquired throne. Since these acts violated 
the settlement of the Treaty of London, the Germanic con- 
federation, which was not a party to the Treaty of London, 
declared “execution” in behalf of Holstein; and the troops 
of Austria and Prussia moved in to secure the duchy for the 
confederation. The Danish War of 1864 ensued and re- 
sulted in the crushing defeat of Denmark. 

A truce was arranged between the warring nations by 
Great Britain, and a conference was held in London. 


}. The text of this treaty is in British and Foreign State Papers (London: 
H. M. Stationery Office), xut (1851-52), pp. 13-15. 
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2. Lawrence D. Steefel, The Schleswig-Holstein Question (Cambridge 
Harvard University Press, 1932), pp. 4-5. 
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}. The text of this treaty is in British and Foreign State Papers (London: 
H. M. Stationery Office), xt1 (1851-52), pp. 13-15. 
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Napoleon III, emperor of the French, suggested a division 
of Schleswig by plebiscite, and several lines were also sug. 
gested; but all such proposals were rejected by Denmark, 
The war was resumed, and ended in the complete humilia. 
tion of Denmark. In the Treaty of Vienna, October 30, 
1864, the King of Denmark was compelled to renounce “all 
his rights over the Duchies of Schleswig-Holstein and Lauen. 
burg in favor of their Majesties the King of Prussia and the 
Emperor of Austria, undertaking to recognize the disposi- 
tions which their Majesties shall make with regard to those 
Duchies.””* 

With the two duchies in their hands at last, the two vic. 
torious allies fell into a quarrel over their disposition. After 
a condominium had brought nothing but constant bickering, 
the monarchs of Austria and Prussia agreed, in the Conver. 
tion of Gastein of August 14, 1865, to a division, Austria to 
rule over Holstein and Prussia over Schleswig and Lauen. 
burg.® This settlement likewise failed to bring harmony, and 
the two countries were soon at war over the spoils.® Austria 
was badly defeated in this so-called Seven-Weeks War; and, 
in the Treaty of Prague, August 23, 1866,’ which ended the 
war, she was compelled to give up to Prussia all the rights 
over Schleswig and Holstein, which had been secured to her 
in the Treaty of Vienna in 1864. Included in the article of 
renunciation, however, was a very important provision as 
follows: “With the condition that the population of the 
northern districts of Schleswig shall be ceded to Denmark if 
by a free vote they express a wish to be united to Denmark.” 
This provision was opposed by William I, of Prussia, and 


4. See ibid., Liv (1864-1865), p. 522, for the text of this treaty. 

5. The text of the convention is in ibid., LvI (1865-1866), p. 1026. 

6. Schleswig-Holstein provided the occasion rather than the cause of 
the war. 

7. British and Foreign State Papers, Lvi (1865-1866), p. 1050. 
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was never carried out; but there seems to be little doubt that 
the chancellor, Bismarck, was sincere in consenting to its 
inclusion and fully expected to carry it out. 

Thus the two duchies were at last under German political 
control, and so they were to remain until after the World 
war. The actual annexation of the duchies was proclaimed 
on January 12, 1867, but no indication was given that the 
plebiscite in the northern part of Schleswig would ever be 
held. That it would not be held was proved in 1878, when, 
after the Congress of Berlin, Austria sought an alliance with 
Germany. The latter was in a position to impose conditions; 
and the result was a treaty, signed by the two powers at 
Vienna on October 11, 1878, under the terms of which the 
provision for a plebiscite in north Schleswig was annulled.® 
Inthe following year, the alliance was consummated. 

In the fifty-five year period of German rule which fol- 
lowed, an intensive policy of Germanization was carried out 
in Schleswig. In 1864, Danish had been suppressed as the 
language of instruction in the schools of central Schleswig 
and the southern parishes of north Schleswig. In other 
parishes of north Schleswig, Danish remained as the lan- 
guage of instruction, but three lessons weekly in German 
were required, when demanded by parents.® Before the war 






















































































. of 1864, Danish had been the language used in 108 parish 
churches of north Schleswig; and Danish and German 

he together were used in fifty-four more. After that war, 

i" Danish was banned in forty-two of these parishes, but re- 

k. mained in use exclusively in 106 parishes. 

and With the expulsion of Austria and the advent of purely 
German rule in 1867, the process was speeded up somewhat. 

e of 


\ Ibid., Lxix (1878-1879), p. 773. Text of the treaty. 
). Peace Handbooks (London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1920), vi, “France, 


ltaly, Spain, etc.,” No. 35, “Schleswig-Holstein,” p. 57. 
10 Ibid., Pp. $9. 
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In 1871, six hours weekly instruction in German was made 
compulsory in all schools after two years’ attendance. Ger. 
man was made the official language for all Schleswig in 1876, 
and by 1878 one third of all instruction had to be given in 
German. With the accession of William IT in 1888, changes 
were prosecuted vigorously. In the year of his accession, 
German was made the language of instruction in all schools; 
and teachers were ordered to converse with their pupils in 
German. Danish was allowed only for religious instruction 
where Danish was used in the services of the church.” In 
the field of religion, by 1890 only sixty-nine parishes were 
without German church services. In 1897, this number had 
dwindled to fifty-three, and by 1913 to only twenty-six.” In 
1882, parents were forbidden to send their children to 
schools in Denmark, and in the following year the govern 
ment prohibited the founding or change in management of 
private schools unless there was a “real need.” These re- 
strictions bore so heavily that by 1888, the last of the old 
Danish private schools had disappeared.” 

The Danish reaction to these assaults upon their culture 
was prompt and spirited. Many patriotic societies were 
formed, among them the League for the Defense of th 
Danish Language. This group endeavored to keep alive the 
love of their native language by establishing libraries and 
distributing Danish literature. Another society was the 


Academic League for North Schleswig, whose chief activit 
was the furnishing of financial assistance to parents to send 
their children to school in Denmark. In addition to thest 
efforts to defeat the Germanization process, the people re 


fused to attend the services of the churches when they were 
given in German. They established ‘‘free communities 0! 
11. Ibid., p. §7. 


12. Ibid., p. 58. 
13. Ibid., pp. 57-60, passim. 
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their own, the result being a weakening of all religion and 
especially that of Lutheranism.™* 

The policy of enforced Germanization took one other 
trend, and that was in regard to the land. Attempts by 
private companies to establish colonies of Germans in north 
Schleswig having failed, the Government itself embarked 
upon a policy of state purchase of lands in 1880. Although 
the government had by 1911 spent some six millions of 
marks in such purposes, the policy failed because the state 
purchases forced the price of land too high for prospective 
settlers. In 1900, the so-called Rentengut system was 
adopted by the government to speed up colonization. The 
settler was asked to make only a nominal down payment for 
his land, the state putting up the remainder. The right of 
preemption at a low price was retained by the state and 
could be exercised if the owner engaged in any activity 
inimical to the interests of the state. These lands could not 
be leased without the consent of the state, to prevent their 
falling into the hands of Danes. The Danes, of course, 
resisted these measures as strongly and as quickly as they 
did the cultural assaults. Since most of the land purchased 
by Germans was obtained by foreclosures on Danish farm- 
ers, a credit society, Credit Society for North Schleswig, was 
formed to assist those in need. At first the society was 


capitalized at 800,000 marks, raised by popular subscription, 
and this was later increased to one million marks. By the 
end of 1913, this organization had made 577 loans aggre- 
gating some 5,000,000 marks, and had been the means of 


saving a number of Danish farms from falling into German 
hands,"® 


These were the conditions, then, when the World war 


\. Peace Handbooks, vi, no. 35, pp. 57-60, passim. 
15. Ibid., passim. 
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came along to revive the hopes of the Danes in Schleswig 
for their emancipation and reunion with Denmark. Since 
Denmark was not a belligerent, the chief problem was to 
get the Schleswig question before the peace conference in 
an official way; and for achieving the desired end, much of 
the credit was due to H. P. Hanssen, a Danish member of 
the German Reichstag. On October 23, 1918, he introduced 
a resolution in the Reichstag in which he asked for a plebis. 
cite in Schleswig on the basis of the national principles enun. 
ciated by President Wilson in his “Fourteen Points.” After 
the overthrow of the Imperial Government, the new foreign 
minister, Dr. Solf, wrote to Hanssen on November 14th as 
follows: 

The German Government, therefore, adheres to the principle that the 
North Slesvig question, in accordance with the peace program of President 
Wilson, should be solved on the basis of the self-determination of the people 
concerned. I confidently hope that, in accordance with this principle, to which 
the German Government now adheres, there will in the future develop be- 


tween the Danish and the German peoples a friendly and neighborly relation, 
free from all friction.16 


The Danish Government, however, held the view that the 
initiative for such a demand should come from the people of 
the area involved; and, consequently, it refused to take any 
action. 

Meanwhile, in Schleswig, the Danish party was actively 
engaged in a campaign to bring about the desired reunion 
with Denmark. At a great mass meeting in the city of 
Aabenraa on November 17, 1918, the North Schleswig 
Voter’s league adopted a series of resolutions which later 
formed the basis for the settlement of the problem. These 
resolutions contained the following provisions: (1) The 
vote in north Schleswig should be taken in the area as a unit, 


16. H. P. Hanssen, “Present situation in South Jutland,” The Americar 
Scandinavian Review, xxi (June, 1935), p. 104. 
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the area to comprise all of Schleswig lying north of a line 
through the Flensburg Fiord; (2) all persons over 20 years 
of age regardless of sex should be permitted to vote, pro- 
vided they were natives of Schleswig and domiciled there, 
have resided in north Schleswig at least ten years, or were 
natives of north Schleswig who had been expelled by the 
former government; and (3) the adjoining districts of cen- 
tral Schleswig should, by their request, be granted a separate 
yote on reunion with Denmark." 

When these resolutions together with the reply of Dr. 
Solf to Mr. Hanssen were presented to the Danish govern- 
ment, a formal request for a plebiscite was prepared and 
presented to the Allies at Paris on February 21, 1919. A 
Commission on Danish Affairs was set up by the Peace Con- 
ference, and the Aabenraa resolutions were accepted as the 
basis of the future plebiscite. The commission, however, 
added a third zone down to the line of Kappeln-Toénning. 
The second zone was to hold its voting five weeks after the 
frst; and the third, two weeks after the second. The Danish 
government protested against holding a vote in the new 
Zone 3, because most of the population was German; and 
itwas feared that, because of adverse economic conditions in 
Germany, the district might vote for union with Denmark. 
The Government had declared its attitude on this subject on 
January 25, 1919: 

The North Schleswig question is for Denmark an exclusively national 
question. The Danish nation hopes and longs for the return to the kingdom 
of Denmark of all who speak and feel Danish, but we have no interest in the 


question beyond that of nationality. Denmark’s strength as a state would 
hot be increased by the possession of a greater part of Schleswig than that in 


17. Sarah Wambaugh, Plebiscites since the World War, with a Collection of 


Oficial Documents (Washington: Carnegie Endowment, 1933), I, 55, 
note 3. 
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which the people really desire to be united with us; such possession would 
only create great political and administrative difficulties.18 


The Danish protest was effective, and plans for the third 
zone were dropped. 

The Treaty of Versailles laid down all the necessary 
legal bases for the conduct of the plebiscite, running of the 
new boundary, and the handing over of the territory which 
voted for union with Denmark. Article 109 provided that 
all German troops and authorities should evacuate the area 
within ten days after the treaty came into force, when the 
territory was to be turned over to the control of the com. 
mission. This international commission was to consist of five 
members, three to be selected by the Allied powers, and one 
each by Norway and Sweden. All persons of either sex over 
20 years of age who were born in the territory, or who had 
settled there before January 1, 1900, or who had been ex- 
pelled by the German authorities were to be permitted to 
vote. The vote in Zone 1 was to be held three weeks after 
the evacuation of the Germans, and the decision was to be by 
a majority of the votes cast. The vote in the southern part 
of the evacuated area was to be taken by communes within 
five weeks after the vote in Zone 1, and the result was to be 
determined by a majority vote in each commune.” The 
other articles of the treaty pertaining to Schleswig were con- 
cerned with such matters as handing over the territory 
through the Allies, running the actual boundary, opting for 
Danish or German citizenship by the inhabitants, etc.”° 

The international commission began its meetings in Au- 
gust, 1919, but could do nothing officially until the treaty 
was ratified. It did use the time it was forced to wait to 


18. Wambaugh, Monograph on Plebiscites, p. 148. . 

19. British and Foreign State Papers, cxtt (1919), pp. 67-71. Text o 
Articles 109-114 inclusive, of the Treaty of Versailles. 

20. For the significance of Article 114, vide infra, p. 203. 
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good advantage, however; for all the necessary regulations 
were drawn up for governing the territory and for con- 
ducting the elections. All the key officials were selected to 
replace the German authorities, and everything was in readi- 
ness for the moment the area was evacuated. The commis- 
sion assumed control on January 10, 1920; and the plebis- 
cite in Zone 1 was set for February 10. Amid universal 
quiet and good order, the voting took place and resulted in 
an overwhelming majority in favor of Denmark, the vote 
being 75,431 for Denmark to 25,329 for Germany, or 74.2 
percent to 25.8 percent. In the border cities of Zone 1, the 
result was somewhat different, all of them voting for Ger- 
many.7_ The plebiscite was held in Zone 2 on March 14, 
1920, all of the communes save three small ones on the is- 
land of Féhr voting for Germany.” 

Denmark occupied north Schleswig on May 5, 1920; 
and her sovereignty was confirmed by treaty with the Allies, 
July 5, 1920.7* Under the terms of this treaty, the Allies 
transferred north Schleswig to Denmark, “free of all 
charges and obligations,” and prohibited the alienation of 
any part of it without “the consent of the League of Na- 
tions.” Under Article 3, the Allies reserved the right to 
provide for the settlement of problems relating to na- 
tionality, finance, and economics by further stipulations 
under Article 114 of the Treaty of Versailles, to which both 


Germany and Denmark would be parties. Article 114, 


second paragraph, read as follows: 


Further stipulations will determine any other questions arising out of the 
transfer to Denmark of the whole or part of the territory of which she was 
deprived by the Treaty of October 30, 1864.24 


a. Wambaugh, Plebiscites since the World War, 1, pp. 82-83. 
22. Ibid., p. 86. 


23. British and Foreign State Papers, cxtt (1920), pp. 465-469. 


24. Ibid. cxu (1919), p. 71. Vide supra, p. 19% 
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This was the only restriction placed upon Denmark's 
sovereignty over the territory transferred, and it was really 
no restriction at all. 

The succession states had been compelled to negotiate 
the so-called minorities treaties with the Allies, but, in the 
case of Denmark, they merely reserved the right to enter 
into “further stipulations.” There were several reasons for 
this difference in treatment aside from the fact that Den. 
mark was already a sovereign state. The typical article of 
the various treaties requiring the negotiation of minority 
treaties stated the purpose as follows: “to protect the in. 
terests of inhabitants of that State who differ from the 
majority of the population in race, language or religion.”™ 
Such differences as were enumerated could not be applied, 
strictly speaking, to Germans and Danes. Perhaps the most 
important reason, however, was to be found in the advanced 
legislation which was already in existence in Denmark or 
was in process of being enacted. 

Under Article 83 of the constitution of Denmark, 
adopted June 5, 1915, and amended September 10, 1920, all 
children without distinction had been guaranteed an educa- 
tion at the public schools free of charge. If the parents 
were able financially, and desired to send their children to 
private schools, the only restriction was that the instruction 
should be at least equal in quality to that provided in the 
public schools.*® Pursuant to this organic article, two stat- 
utes were enacted, one on June 30, 1920, and the other on 
May 1, 1923, which provided minority schools in both urban 
and rural areas. In the German cities of Hadersleben, 


Apenrade, Sonderburg, and Tondern, the school system was 


divided into two sections, in one of which German was the 


25. British and Foreign State Papers, cxu (1919), p. 53. i 
26. Ibid., cxiv (1921), pp. 708-720. French text of the Danish constitution. 
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language of instruction, and in the other, Danish; and par- 
ents could choose freely between them. In rural areas where 
the language of instruction was Danish, 10 per cent of the 
voters in any school district, having children of school age 
under 14, could demand a district election to determine 
whether an instruction in their own tongue should be set 
up; and, if only 20 per cent of the qualified electors of the 
district approved the proposal, instruction in the German 
language would be provided for those desiring it.* 

The Danish school laws were liberal in other respects as 
well as these. For instance, in all schools, the language 
other than the language of instruction was taught as a 
separate subject, and could be elected or not. The school 
system was under the control of a local commission elected 
on the basis of proportional representation. The acts of 
the local commissions were subject to the higher control of 
the national ministry of education. Private schools could 
be freely established, and the state provided an annual sub- 
sidy of fifty kroner for each child attending such schools. In 
addition to this subsidy, the government provided trans- 
portation to Jena University plus a monthly subsidy of 100 
marks to enable German teachers in the minority schools 


who had passed through the Danish teachers’ schools to 
study in Germany.”® 





















It would seem from the liberality of these measures 
that the German minority would have very little to complain 
about, but such was not the case. The German government 
itself protested the results of the plebiscite, maintaining that 
the Treaty of Versailles provided for a boundary in “‘con- 





formity with the wishes of the population.”” They admitted 





27, Edert, “Die deutsche Schule in Nordschleswig,” Deutsche Rundschau, 
ccv (October, 1925), p. So. 

28. C. A. Macartney, National States and National Minorities (London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1934), p. 400, note. 
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that this had been achieved in the plebiscite in Zone 2, but 
not in Zone 1 where the vote had been taken as a unit. It 
was further maintained that a boundary along the Tiedje. 
Girtel line would leave approximately equal minorities on 
both sides and would be more satisfactory to all concerned, 
This complaint, although disallowed, was only the harbinger 
of more and better problems to come. In regard to the 
Danish school system, fair as it was in appearance, the com. 
plaint was made that the legislation “was not sufficiently 
clear; that it is not exactly applied; and that the minority 
schools are ‘German-speaking, but not German,’ since Dan- 
ish culture and history, not German, are taught.’’”® 

In other fields Danish legislation was just as liberal. 
There were no restrictions on the sale of land to foreigners. 
The legal administration was carried on in Danish, but Ger- 
man courts were provided for the few who did not under. 
stand Danish. In the field of religion, similar liberality was 
shown; for, although nearly all the people belonged to 
one church, the Evangelical Lutheran, services were pro- 
vided in both German and Danish wherever both were 
needed. Despite all these measures, as has been pointed out, 
the Germans were not satisfied. This dissatisfaction was 
manifested in an active nationalist campaign to upset the 
treaties and to restore the territory to Germany. 

This campaign began immediately after the plebiscite 
in 1920 when the Germans of north Schleswig were ordered 
not to opt for German citizenship, but to remain where they 
were, there to work for the fatherland.*® The campaign 
sought two main objectives: to gain control of the minority 
schools, that is, to attain ‘ 
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manize the land”’ in order to regain the boundary of 1914. 
The German minority started out by asking that their 
schools be placed under German school commissions so that 
they would have complete control over the appointment of 
teachers to make their schools German in spirit as well as 
in language. This request was refused by the Danish gov- 
ernment, and this afforded additional ground for complaint. 
The law of May 1, 1923, made it necessary for all school 
teachers to be Danish citizens; and this struck a severe blow 
to the German cause, as it meant that replacements for Ger- 
man teachers would be drawn in the future from the Danes 
educated in Denmark. In the German period there had 
been three teachers’ seminaries in north Schleswig, two for 
men and one for women; and by 1925 all had been changed 
over from German to Danish. Thus it was maintained that 
the minority had to send its teachers to Danish schools to be 
educated, it had to accept the teachers appointed by the 
school commission, and it had to employ those who were 
Danish citizens.** Under such a system, the Germans com- 
plained, the schools could not be German in spirit, because 
wherever the Danes were in a majority on the commission, 
they always succeeded in selecting teachers who, though 
competent to give instruction in the German language, were 
nevertheless loyal to the Danish nation and to its traditions 
and institutions. The result was, so they said, to prevent 
German school children from learning German history and 
German culture; on the contrary, they were forced to sub- 
mit to instruction in the history and culture of Denmark.** 
The net effect of the Danish school administration was 
asserted to have been a tremendous drop in both the num- 
ber of German elementary schools and the number of pupils 
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attending them between 1920 and 1925. In the former 
year, there were 298 German elementary schools with from 
twenty-six to twenty-seven thousand pupils; but in 1925 
these figures had dwindled to 28 schools and only 2,452 
pupils.** The conclusion drawn by the minority leaders 
from these facts was that, despite its apparent liberality, the 
Danish government was conducting a systematic war against 
the minority with the object of ultimate absorption; hence, 
‘the position of the German nationality in north Schleswig 
is a question of self-preservation for our native province.”™ 

The other line of the German assault was upon the land. 
In 1926, Vogelgesang’s Kreditanstalt was founded on Ger. 
man capital. Most of the stock in this organization was 
owned by an institution directly controlled by the Prussian 
state, the Héfebank of Kiel, which had been granted fre 
quent credits by the Reich, totalling five million marks by 
1934. The purposes of this organization were twofold: 
first, to buy up land outright; and second, to make loans to 
Germans. Most of the purchases were made through fig- 
ureheads so as to conceal the identity of the real purchasers; 
and all sales were made not on business principles, but on 
national considerations alone. Herr Vogelgesang described 
the purpose of his organization in these words: “ . . . to buy 
and stock the land in order to prevent the Danes from Den- 
mark proper from settling in north Schleswig.”® Its loan 
policy was no less unbusinesslike, for loans were made to 
Danes only on the condition that they send their children 
to a German private school. Germans, of course, found it 
easy to borrow from the Kreditanstalt.*® 

The German party in north Schleswig brought all the 
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elements of its campaign together into one program in the 
election of 1926. In this election the German vote in- 
creased 33 per cent over that of 1920 in a campaign fea- 
tured by the program of the Party: 


1. We want a new boundary decision. Down with Versailles! 
_ We want freedom to join in economic union with Germany. 


. We want, as a German peoples’ group, to lead our own national life; 
hence we require cultural autonomy. 


. The State must help bear the special cost of the national-cultural regula- 
tions. 


s. North Schleswig is to be organized as an autonomous body. We want to 
be ruled, judged, and instructed by our own countrymen. 


. The burdens of this section, originally increased by the annexation of 


North Schleswig, are to be lifted ... through a reduction of interest, mor- 
atoria, or other measures therto directed.37 


It was natural that such a program, actively supported, 
would arouse the Danes to opposition; and it did. 

On the school question, the success of the Germans was 
so small that no measures needed to be taken by the Danes. 
There seemed to be a practical unanimity of opinion, even 
in Germany, that the Danish school laws were fairly drawn 
and equitably administered. At the first congress of na- 
tional minorities at Geneva in 1925, the leader of the 
Danish minority in Germany asserted the principle that 
where the minority is too close to the ruling nationality in 
race, language and religion, a strict division is undesirable; 
and, if the minority be small, cultural autonomy would be of 
very small benefit. The Danish system was more suitable in 


such cases, he contended.** These principles were approved 
by the delegates to the Congress, indicating that the Ger- 
man minority in north Schleswig may have attempted to 
exaggerate conditions there for their own purposes. 
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On the land question, however, the Danes faced a seri. 
ous problem; for here the Germans were eminently success. 
ful. Up to the middle of March, 1927, the Vogelgesang 
Kreditanstalt had made loans aggregating a million kroner 
in the border districts where the population was about 
42,000. It was in these districts that the German minority 
was concentrated. In the northern districts of north Schles. 
wig where the population was three times as great, only 
half as much money was lent.*® This trend confirmed the 
assumption that the company was engaged in a campaign 
to Germanize the land; at least the Danes thought it did. 
On January 24, 1927, over five hundred farmers of north 
Schleswig and some townspeople from that area met at 
Aabenraa and organized the Landevoernet (The Land 
Guard). The purposes of this organization were similar for 
the Danes to those of the Kreditanstalt for the Germans. 
The capital was obtained by free-will offerings campaigned 
for and collected by various newspapers. Stamps bearing 
the slogan “Danish land for Danes’’ were sold to raise 
money; and one large porcelain company, to aid the cause, 
made memorial plates showing a typical Schleswig farm, 
the entire proceeds of their sale going into the loan fund.” 

In all these activities, the two governments remained on 
very good terms. After the signing of the Locarno pact 
in 1925, Germany adopted a more conciliatory policy. Un 
der the wise and statesmanlike leadership of Dr. Gustav 
Stresemann, new measures were adopted to prevent friction. 
The Schleswig-Holsteiner bund, the local political group, 
was ordered to follow a milder program, including these 
points: 

1. The policies of the Schleswig-Holsteiner group must 
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not run counter to the larger lines of German foreign 
policies. 

2. In cultural work there are no state boundaries. 

3. The rights of the Danish minority south of the 
boundary must be respected. 

4. The campaign must be carried on in a chivalrous 
manner. The German government backed up the impo- 
sition of this program by issuing regulations in 1926, grant- 
ing to the Danish minority in Germany conditions almost 
identical with those enjoyed by the Germans in Denmark. 
So successful were these efforts that the German ambassa- 
dor, von Hassel, when leaving Copenhagen in 1930, was 
able to say: 
Most of the misunderstandings that have stood between Denmark and 
Germany have now been smoothed out. Those that remain will, in the course 
of the European development, more and more shrink and disappear. Natur- 
ally there is still a difference of opinion between Danes and Germans regard- 


ing the boundary, but it is my firm conviction that this question will never 
again be the object of might politics or warlike methods.*! 


But he reckoned without Adolf Hitler. 

With the rise of Hitler in 1933, the policy of concilia- 
tion gave way to one of aggressive cultural and political 
penetration. Joesten says the method employed is “‘typi- 
ally German, sapping the national sovereignty from 
within.”*? This campaign took four main avenues: first, the 
organization of a Nazi party subject to direction from Ger- 
many; second, the widest possible expansion of the German 
private schools by means of financial aid from Germany “‘To 
create a belief in the attachment of the people to the Reich” ; 
third, the systematic purchase of Danish property by Ger- 
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mans; and fourth, the creation of the impression in Germany 
that the people of north Schleswig were in fact German, and 
that the territory was forcibly taken from Germany in the 
Treaty of Versailles.* 

The first step was to make the sale of land to foreigners 
in Germany illegal. This has operated to prevent Danes 
from taking over property owned by other Danes in Ger. 
many. In north Schleswig it became necessary even for 
Germans to get a certificate from the German Nazi party in 
order to get a loan from the Kreditanstalt to buy land. The 
land policy was clearly stated by Dr. Sievers, the Nazi mayor 
of Flensburg, in a speech at Leck in May, 1933, when he 
said, “We National Socialists never germanize foreign na- 
tions. What we do germanize is the land. For the great bulk 
of our people rightly understand that everything can be 
settled by merely germanizing the soil.’’** Intimately con- 
nected, therefore, with the legal control of land was the 
Beviélkerungspolitik, or settlement policy, by which Germans 
were constantly urged to colonize the lands held by the 
Kreditanstalt, and to obtain more land if possible. That this 
policy has been none too successful is attested by the fact 
that, in 1936, the Kreditanstalt had bought up some 120 
Danish estates, more than half at auction; but because of the 
strict selection enforced upon would-be purchasers, more 
than eighty-five of these estates were still unsold. The com 
pany, with ten thousand acres of land on hand, was the big- 
gest landholder in north Schleswig.” 

The school campaign was far more successful. In 1936, 
out of fifty-seven established private schools, no less than 


twenty-six had been founded in the three years of Nazi rule 
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inGermany. These schools in north Schleswig were in com- 
petition with the thirty-one public schools which gave instruc- 
tion in the German language, and they were gradually draw- 
ing the pupils away from the public schools. The major 
portion of the expense of these private schools was borne 
by the Flensburg Schulverein and other German associations, 
for there was no tuition charge made to the parents.** Ex- 
treme pressure was brought to bear upon parents to send 
their children to the German private schools. This pressure 
took several forms, some of which have already been men- 
tioned, such as the withholding of loans by the Kreditanstalt. 
Then, war veterans were threatened with the loss of their 
pensions; and, what was even more reprehensible, some 
were threatened with actual physical violence.* 

The most aggressive part of the campaign, and the one 
which caused the most trouble, was the propagation of the 
principles of the National Socialist party. A district office 
of the party was set up at Flensburg and branch offices at 
Haderslevy, Aabenraa, and Ténder. An intensive campaign 
was immediately inaugurated for a revision of the boundary, 
and monster demonstrations were held along the border. 
Dr. Sievers, in another of his speeches, expressed the Nazi 
demands frankly and boldly. He said, ““We must tell the 
Danes, clearly and coldly, what we want. We want to get 
back north Schleswig. If the Danes fail to understand that 
arevision of frontiers is necessary, there may come a time 
when hard facts will decide. . . . It seems only a question 
of when, not whether, that prophecy will come true.’’** This 
speech alarmed not only Denmark, but the other Scandina- 
vian countries as well, and called forth a disavowal by the 
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German government: “The foreign policy of the Reich js 
made at Berlin and not at Eckernférde.”™ To offset the 
apparent rebuke, however, the German government pro- 
moted Dr. Sievers, who had been mayor of Eckernférde. 
He was made mayor of the larger city of Flensburg, and 
director of affairs to the National Socialist party for north 
Schleswig.” 

When such occurrences as these convinced the Danish 
government that swift action was necessary, the Parliament 
was called in special session; and, on April 11, 1933, two 
restrictive measures were passed. The first forbade the 
wearing of a distinctive uniform by any political party, and 
the second added 100 men to the state police for duty in 
north Schleswig to maintain order.®? Later in the same year, 
the Danish government was startled to learn that a Nazi 
Storm Troop Company had been formed in north Schleswig; 
but, before official protest could be made, orders came from 
Germany for the dissolution of the organization. Its mem- 
bers were instructed, however, to remain banded together in 
a new body similar to the German-American bund, the 
Nordschleswigsche Kamaradschaft.™ 

In other fields, the Nazis were also active. They offered 
pastors of the Danish Lutheran church, who would transfer 
to the Schleswig church, higher salaries and a motor car in 
which to cover their parishes." In the economic field, they 
maintained high-salaried trade advisers in north Schleswig, 
whose chief functions apparently were to promote Nazi 
propaganda by economic means. No German ever employed 
a Dane for anything, not even on contracts to be let on 
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bids.> Reduced rates on railways, steamships, and busses 
were offered to Germans who wished to visit the fatherland, 
the object being to keep the German living abroad in closer 
touch with the political affairs of the Reich.** On February 
2, 1937, the branch of the Nazi party which was concerned 
with Germans living outside the Reich was made an official 
branch of the German Foreign Office; and all other German 
organizations working among Germans abroad were sub- 
ordinated to it.°’ Goring summed up the German aims in a 
speech at Stuttgart on September 2, 1937, in these words: 


Germans abroad can and must help in promoting the sale of German 
goods. German business firms must under no circumstances employ Jewish 
representatives, for the Jews have no interest in pushing German goods.... 

You Germans who live abroad must tell everyone in foreign countries: 
Germany has reached its highest aims in times of peace and will continue its 
work in peace. You, my compatriots abroad, must be proud of this nation, of 
this movement, and of its Fiihrer. And when you are defamed and abused 
abroad, then show that you are National Socialists and resent the insult. 

You Germans who live abroad, no matter where, have the right to 
declare yourselves Germans and National Socialists. You have this right, 
for the Third Reich is built on the fundamental idea of National Socialist 
Weltanschauung. The greatest thing the Third Reich has accomplished is 
this solidarity of all Germans. Go back then into the world and demonstrate 
this solidarity. Show yourselves as always a true granitelike block of Ger- 
manism. Thus will you do the greatest service to the homeland. Be the serv- 
ants of this homeland. Put away thoughts of personal advantage for greater 
things—the nation, Germany. 

Be co-workers in the gigantic Four-Year Plan. 

The world must realize German rights and interests cannot be attacked. 
Whoever does that must take the consequences. . . .58 


It seemed certain, therefore, that Dr. Sievers had been 
tight when he said that it would only be a matter of time 
until north Schleswig would be reunited with Germany. On 
the other side, however, standing resolutely, was little Den- 
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German government: ‘‘The foreign policy of the Reich js 
made at Berlin and not at Eckernférde.”™ To offset the 
apparent rebuke, however, the German government pro. 
moted Dr. Sievers, who had been mayor of Eckernférde. 
He was made mayor of the larger city of Flensburg, and 
director of affairs to the National Socialist party for north 
Schleswig.” 

When such occurrences as these convinced the Danish 
government that swift action was necessary, the Parliament 
was called in special session; and, on April 11, 1933, two 
restrictive measures were passed. The first forbade the 
wearing of a distinctive uniform by any political party, and 
the second added 100 men to the state police for duty in 
north Schleswig to maintain order.” Later in the same year, 
the Danish government was startled to learn that a Nazi 
Storm Troop Company had been formed in north Schleswig; 
but, before official protest could be made, orders came from 
Germany for the dissolution of the organization. Its mem- 
bers were instructed, however, to remain banded together in 
a new body similar to the German-American bund, the 
Nordschleswigsche Kamaradschaft.™ 

In other fields, the Nazis were also active. They offered 
pastors of the Danish Lutheran church, who would transfer 
to the Schleswig church, higher salaries and a motor car in 
which to cover their parishes.™* In the economic field, they 
maintained high-salaried trade advisers in north Schleswig, 
whose chief functions apparently were to promote Nazi 
propaganda by economic means. No German ever employed 
a Dane for anything, not even on contracts to be let on 
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bids. Reduced rates on railways, steamships, and busses 
were offered to Germans who wished to visit the fatherland, 
the object being to keep the German living abroad in closer 
touch with the political affairs of the Reich.** On February 
2, 1937, the branch of the Nazi party which was concerned 
with Germans living outside the Reich was made an official 
branch of the German Foreign Office; and all other German 
organizations working among Germans abroad were sub- 
ordinated to it.’ Goéring summed up the German aims in a 
speech at Stuttgart on September 2, 1937, in these words: 


Germans abroad can and must help in promoting the sale of German 
goods. German business firms must under no circumstances employ Jewish 
representatives, for the Jews have no interest in pushing German goods.... 

You Germans who live abroad must tell everyone in foreign countries: 
Germany has reached its highest aims in times of peace and will continue its 
work in peace. You, my compatriots abroad, must be proud of this nation, of 
this movement, and of its Fiihrer. And when you are defamed and abused 
abroad, then show that you are National Socialists and resent the insult. 


You Germans who live abroad, no matter where, have the right to 
declare yourselves Germans and National Socialists. You have this right, 
for the Third Reich is built on the fundamental idea of National Socialist 
Weltanschauung. The greatest thing the Third Reich has accomplished is 
this solidarity of all Germans. Go back then into the world and demonstrate 
this solidarity. Show yourselves as always a true granitelike block of Ger- 
manism. Thus will you do the greatest service to the homeland. Be the serv- 
ants of this homeland. Put away thoughts of personal advantage for greater 
things—the nation, Germany. 

Be co-workers in the gigantic Four-Year Plan. 

The world must realize German rights and interests cannot be attacked. 
Whoever does that must take the consequences. . . .58 


It seemed certain, therefore, that Dr. Sievers had been 


right when he said that it would only be a matter of time 
until north Schleswig would be reunited with Germany. On 
the other side, however, standing resolutely, was little Den- 
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mark, holding north Schleswig and determined to keep it. 
Premier Stauning, at the height of the 1933 agitation, 
asserted this determination in no uncertain terms in the 
Folketing, the lower house of the Danish Parliament: “The 
frontier will be defended by all the means at our disposal." 
Evidence that Denmark’s attitude had not changed was pro. 
vided in the announcement on April 5, 1938, that the goy- 
ernment would spend 50,000,000 kroner in building up the 
defenses of the country. Thus matters stood when Ger. 
man troops, on April 9, 1940, occupied the little kingdom 
without resistance. Meanwhile the agitation and counter. 
agitation had continued unabated, evidence that neither side 
would yield its claims. What the future holds for Denmark 
only the future can tell; but if Denmark is to exist as an inde- 
pendent state, she knows that her minority problem must be 
solved. 


Nil desperandum. 
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Anglo-French Policy and the Question 
of American Mediation, 1916 


PM 


Tom CARLYLE SMITH 


O INFORMED observer should have been shocked by 
| the solemn announcement of Woodrow Wilson to 

a Milwaukee audience in the first month of 1916 
that a time might come “when I can not preserve both the 
honor and the peace of the United States.”* The position 
of those nations still at peace was becoming increasingly 
dificult, for as events of the macabre drama of war unrolled 
themselves from the Marne to Gallipoli, belligerents fight- 
ing for their very lives took increasing license with the 
rights of neutral powers. The United States was perhaps 
the most vulnerable of the non-belligerent states to this 
kind of encroachment. It was our unfortunate position 
that the throttling of American trade with the enemy was 
the margin of victory for both warring groups. As the 
war entered its second year, the violations of our neutral 
tights were being multiplied from both sides, and it be- 
came increasingly apparent that the neutrality formula was 
no longer an adequate guarantee of continued immunity 
from involvement in the struggle. The only alternative to 
entering the war, it seemed, was ending it.” 

It was in recognition of this fact that the President, 
with his friend and adviser, Colonel Edward M. House, 
elaborated a policy in the fall of 1915 that departed sharply 
from the concept of neutrality. It was a policy that sought 


to end hostilities on terms favorable to the Allies by the 
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threat of American intervention. The development of the 
policy and the attempt to give it effect form one of the most 
interesting chapters in the history of American diplomacy, 
There was yet another reason that the policy found 
favor with House and Wilson. Both men were apprehensive 
of the consequences that a German victory could have for 
the United States. Colonel House believed that unarmed 
and without allies we would be the “next object of [Ger. 
man | attack, and the Monroe Doctrine would be less indeed 
than a ‘scrap of paper’.”* Wilson, while less positive as to 
the implications of a German victory, was not “sure that 
we ought not to take part in the conflict and, if it seemed 
evident that Germany and her militaristic ideas were to 
win, the obligation upon us was greater than ever.’ 
With both men anxious to escape the accumulating 
dangers of neutrality and to prevent a German victory, 
it was but a short step to the formulation of a plan for 
mediation to bring the war to an end. It was Colonel 
House, however, who suggested that in armed mediation 
could be found the ‘‘open sesame”’ to the gathering dif: 
ficulties to neutrality. His suggestion was that, when the 
Allies should think it ‘‘agreeable,” the United States should 
then demand that hostilities cease and that peace parleys 
begin on the basis of disarmament. If the Central Powers 
agreed both to the conference and its terms, peace and 
escape from a neutral position that was fast becoming 
untenable would have been achieved at a stroke. If, how- 
ever, the American proposal were rejected, it should be 
the purpose of the United States to join the Allies to 


enforce its demands.® It was the threat of American inter 
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vention that was to lend mediation its chance for success.® 

For some time past, Colonel House had been cor- 
responding with Sir Edward Grey on the means of pre- 
venting, at the end of the war, the recurrence of such a 
holocaust as was then engulfing Europe. In a letter dated 
October 17, 1915, which carried the approval of Wilson, 
House took advantage of this epistolary discussion to lay 
his audacious plan for mediation before the British foreign 
secretary.’ But instead of eager acceptance, the suggestion 
was met with cautious reserve. It did not stipulate the 
terms upon which the American mediation was to be based, 
and until it did, Grey opined, he did not see how the Allies 
could commit themselves to it.* To give the discussions 
of the plan that had thus been initiated the greater definite- 
ness upon which its acceptance by the British seemed to 
depend, it was decided that House should once again go 
to Europe.® At the same time, it was hoped that a settle- 
ment of the difficulties raised by the blockade might remove 
the principal cause of acerbity in Anglo-American relations 
and dispel any further British reticence in regard to the 
plan.’ 


House sailed for Europe on December 28, 1915, hope- 


ful that his plan for our mediation might bring an end to 
the war, to our neutral embarrassment, and that it might 
result in some formula for the codperation of nations in 
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the future. The first week of the new year found him 
engaged in conversations with Grey and Balfour. These 
first discussions were of an exploratory nature, addressed 
to the general problem of world peace, and were a con. 
tinuation of the subject of House’s earlier correspondence 
with Grey. Some consensus on this question was necessary 
if the United States were to intervene. House affirmed 
the willingness of the United States to participate in a 
world agreement for the maintenance of peace," and, to 
give added force to his assurances, he solicited telegraphic 
confirmation from the President. Wilson’s laconic reply, 
dated January 9, marks an epoch in the development of 
American foreign policy: 

Would be glad if you would convey my assurance that I shall be willing 
and glad when the opportunity comes to coéperate in a policy seeking to 
bring about and maintain permanent peace among civilized nations.!* 

Although the conversations were continued, they were 
not developed beyond this general plane of discussion. The 
proximate questions of American intervention and _ the 
terms upon which it could be based were not broached. And 
here House left the matter to continue on to Berlin and 
Paris with the understanding that the discussions would be 
further developed when he returned.” 

In Berlin, where he arrived on the twenty-sixth, House 
explored the question of peace with the high officials at the 
Wilhelmstrasse—Bethmann-Hollweg, von Jagow, and Zim- 
merman. He heard the moderate German chancellor ex- 
press his desire for peace, intimating “that Germany would 
be willing to evacuate both France and Belgium if indemnity 


11. Ibid., Jan. 6, 1916, U, p. 118. 

12. Wilson to House, Jan. 9, 1916. Baker, Woodrow Wilson, op. cit. Yi 
pp. 141-142. Seymour regards this telegram as marking “Wilson's 
definite embarkation upon a course which was to make him the foremost 
proponent of a league of nations.” Intimate Papers, Ul, p. 117. 

13. Jan. 15, 1916. Intimate Papers, Ul, p. 130. 
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were paid.”"* These discussions convinced House that 
however earnest was Bethmann’s desire for peace, it was 
for a victorious peace and one that included indemnity.” 
Berlin, he believed, could not be brought to concede vol- 
untarily terms that the Allies would accept, and he left 
Germany on the thirtieth more certain than ever that such 
an accommodation could only be achieved by the threat of 
American intervention. 

Back in Paris, through which he had passed on his way 
to Berlin, House plunged into a round of discussions with 
men prominent on the French political scene. Among others 
to whose views he listened—the colonel was notoriously 
reticent — were Poincaré, Joseph Reinach, and Stephen 
Pichon. Not until the seventh, however, did House reveal 
the real purpose of his visit and then only to Briand and 
his most intimate adviser on foreign affairs, Jules Cambon. 
In this historic interview, not even the president of the 
Republic was included, so much did House believe that the 
success of his plan depended upon absolute secrecy. 

In the absence of a detailed first-hand account, it is 
possible that these discussions will never be described with 
fullness and precision. House reports them in an all too 
brief letter to President Wilson dated February 9, 1916, 
which leaves as many shadows as it casts rays of light. The 
memoranda of Briand and Cambon are buried in the dark 
recesses of the archives of the French foreign office, and 
we must satisfy ourselves with an abbreviated summary of 
their contents by Albert Pingaud.”* 


House, in the letter to his presidential sponsor already 


4 Jan. 28, 1916. Ibid., U, p. 142. 

15. House to Wilson, Feb. 3, 1916. Jbid., , p. 147. 

16, Albert Pinguad, Histoire diplomatique de la France pendant la grande 
guerre (Paris: Editions Alsatia, 1938-40), Ul, pp. 255-256. Pingaud was 
director of the Archives du Ministére des Affairs étrangéres and had 
free access to their contents. 
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referred to, confines himself to reporting the conclusions 
of the interview: 
It was finally understood that in the event the Allies had some notable 
victories during the spring and summer, you would not intervene; and in 
the event that the tide of war went against them or remained stationary, 
you would intervene.17 

Pingaud’s summary of the interview has it that House 
declared that his government had decided to codperate to 
put an end to the war. This might be done either by media. 
tion, in case the Germans suffered reverses serious enough 
to induce them to accept it, or by military intervention if 
they carried off victories alarming to American opinion. 
Questioned as to what he regarded as desirable conditions 
of peace, House included recovery of Alsace and Lorraine 
in return for compensation to Germany in Asia Minor and 
the cession of Armenia to Russia. Turkey was to be par- 
titioned to accommodate whatever territorial arrangements 
the eventual settlement might require.”* 

The two accounts differ in the role they assign to the 
United States in the event of Allied military success. Ac. 
cording to Pingaud, such a situation was to be used as an 
opening for American mediation, but the House account 
assigns the United States a passive role that would enable 
the Allies to exploit their military advantage. This dis 
crepancy need not be unduly magnified, for both accounts 
are in agreement upon the fact of paramount importance— 
American intervention in the event of Allied reverses. 

It is clear that while Briand did not exclude the pos- 
sibility of eventual American intervention, he was non- 
committal as to the immediate future. It further appears 
that no detailed plan of intervention nor the conditions of 
peace upon which the United States would intervene were 


17. House to Wilson, Feb. 9, 1916. Intimate Papers, i, p. 164. 
18. Pingaud, op. cit., p. 256. 
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agreed upon. While they did not rebuff this gratuitous 
display of affection, the French were clearly not ready to 
accept the American embrace.?® 

The guarded reserve that was to be the attitude of the 
Quai d’Orsay toward the House plan until it was finally 
dropped as an American policy is clearly foreshadowed by 
the information concerning it that France gave her Russian 
ally. On the basis of the details of the interview com- 
municated to him by Cambon, Isvolsky telegraphed his 
foreign office on the ninth. Sazonov was informed that 
House had said that if the Allies wished to propose peace 
“on conditions acceptable for us and at the same time 
equitable, the United States was ready to support [appuyer ] 
such a proposition.” This idea the French were said to 
have rejected so long as Germany considered herself 
victorious.”° 

In this there is no suggestion of the real nature of 
House’s proposals. But Jules’ bit of deception was reduced 
to pigmy proportions by the masterly performance of his 
brother Paul, the French ambassador at London. The in- 
formation he passed on to Benckendorff led the latter to 
report to his government on the twenty-first that House, 
while he had expressed Wilson’s sympathy for the Allies, 
represented the president as willing to admit “no other 
attitude than the most benevolent neutrality—.”** The 


19. House later reported to Walter H. Page that the French were enthusi- 
astic about his plan. House certainly misread the situation if he believed 
in the enthusiasm of the French for immediate American intervention. 
Burton J. Hendrick, The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page (Garden 
City: Doubleday, Page, 1925), 11, p. 281. 

. René Marchand, ed., Un Livre Noir: diplomatie d’avantguerre d’apres 
les documents des archives russes (Paris: Librairie du Travail, 1922-31), 
ll, bk. 2, pp. 115-116. No. 92. Feb. 9, 1916. 

- Mikhail N. Pokrovskii, ed., Mezdunarodnye Otnosheniia v Epokhu 
Imperializma: Dokumenty iz Arkhivov Tsarskoge Vrememnogo Pravit- 
el’sty (Moscow: 1931-40), Ser. 3, vol. 10, p. 244. No. 72, Feb. 21, 1916. 
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report is the more significant since Cambon had had in 
his possession as early as the seventeenth—several days 
before his interview with Benckendorfi—a French foreign 
ofice memorandum on the conversations and which Hous 
later approved as substantially accurate.*” 

It is dificult to avoid the conclusion that the French 
forced to satisfy Russian curiosity concerning the mission 
of Colonel House, purposely misrepresented the import of 
his Paris conversations.”* They certainly gave no intimation 
to their eastern ally of American willingness to mediate on 
terms favorable to the Allies, or to mediate at all, much 
less to intervene in their favor if mediation failed. It is 
likely that the French felt compelled to keep Petrograd 
in the dark lest the initiative in regard to American mediz 
tion slip from their hands. The willingness of Russia to 
continue the war until the aims of the Allies had been won 
was regarded with deep suspicion by Briand and his ad- 
visers,* and they very likely feared that if Russia were 


apprised of the American offer to mediate, she might insist 
upon its acceptance. It seems certain that the French had 
no enthusiasm for immediate American mediation, and that 
if such mediation should become desirable in the future, the 
French intended to say when that time had come. 
Believing that he had gone as far as possible in pre- 
paring the ground for American mediation with the French, 


22. Feb. 17, 1917. Intimate Papers, u, p. 194. 

23. There is no evidence to the knowledge of the writer as to what, if 
anything, the Italian ally was given to understand concerning thes 
conversations. 
Maurice Paléologue, 4n Ambassador’s Memoirs (London: Hutchinsot, 
1924), Il, p. 224. Georges Suarez, Briand, sa vie, son oeuvre, avec im 
journal et de nombreux documents inédits (Paris: Plon, 1938-40), IV, Pp. 219 
On June 2, 1917, Briand said to the French chamber: “We in the Gov- 
ernment passed hours of anguish in regard to Russia. There were times 
when the fear of a separate peace came not from revolutionary circles 
but from circles far more authoritative.” 
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House crossed the channel to develop his plan in greater 
detail with the British. In the course of his London con- 
versations, he succeeded in reaching agreement with the 








































































































Tn 
oe British both as to a definite plan for American mediation 
and the conditions of peace upon which it should be based. 
h The one question upon which no conclusive arrangement 
on could be reached was the time for such mediation. 
of Before Colonel House returned to the United States 
ion to report to President Wilson the results of his trip, he 
on and Sir Edward drew up a memorandum dated February 
uch 22, 1916, which covered the points upon which they had 
t is reached agreement. The document, bearing the initials of 
rad Grey and labeled “‘confidential,”’ follows in its entirety :*° 
5 y 
dia Colonel House told me that President Wilson was ready, on hearing 
a to from France and England that the moment was opportune, to propose that 
won a Conference should be summoned to put an end to the war. Should the 
Allies accept this proposal, and should Germany refuse it, the United States 
5 at. would probably enter the war against Germany. 
were Colonel House expressed the opinion that, if such a Conference met, it 
insist would secure peace on terms not unfavourable to the Allies; and, if it 
; failed to secure peace, the United States would leave the Conference as a 
1 had belligerent on the side of the Allies, if Germany was unreasonable. Colonel 
1 that House expressed an opinion decidedly favourable to the restoration of Bel- 
oe gum, the transfer of Alsace and Lorraine to France, and the acquisition 
e by Russia of an outlet to the sea, though he thought that the loss of territory 
incurred by Germany in one place would have to be compensated to her by 
n pre: concessions to her in other places outside Europe. If the Allies delayed 
" accepting the offer of President Wilson, and if, later on, the course of the 
rench, war was so unfavourable to them that the intervention of the United States 
would not be effective, the United States would probably disinterest them- 
what, if lves in Europe and look to their own protection in their own way. 
ng these I said that I felt the statement, coming from the President of the United 
tchinsod, States, to be a matter of such importance that I must inform the Prime 
won a Minister and my colleagues; but that I could say nothing until it had received 
IV, p. 219. Rer consideration. The British Government could, under no circumstances, 
the Gov xcept or make any proposal except in consultation and agreement with the 
ere times 
ry circles %. Viscount Grey of Fallodon, Twenty-five Years, 1892-1916 (New York: 





Frederick A. Stokes, 1925) I, p. 127. 
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Allies. I thought that the Cabinet would probably feel that the present 
situation would not justify them in approaching their Allies on this subjec 
at the present moment; but, as Colonel House had had an _ intimate cop. 
versation with M. Briand and M. Jules in Paris, I should think it right to 
tell M. Briand privately through the French Ambassador in London, wha 
Colonel House has said to us; and I should, of course, whenever there was 
an opportunity, be ready to talk the matter over with M. Briand, if he 
desired it. 


With this document in his pocket, House hurried back 
to the United States to secure Wilson’s approval. Arriving 
in Washington on March 6, he lost no time in submitting 
the Grey memorandum to the president. Two days later, 
he was writing Grey that he had been authorized by the 
president to say that “‘so far as he [Wilson] can speak for 
the future action of the United States, he agrees to the 
memorandum—with only one correction: that the word 
‘probably’ be added—in line number nine.’’** 

Thus the American commitment in the event of a failure 
of the conference envisioned by the memorandum was made 
to read, “the United States would probably leave the 
Conference as a belligerent on the side of the Allies, if 
Germany was unreasonable.’ Lloyd George has written 


that, in Sir Edward Grey’s view, the insertion of this word 


“completely changed the character of the proposal, and 
therefore, he did not think it worthwhile to communicate 
the purport of the negotiations to the Allies.”** This seems 
unlikely, for there is no hint of this attitude in Grey's 
Twenty-five Years. In the latter part of 1916, when Gre 
was preparing to submit the document to the entire 
cabinet,** he drew up a covering memorandum in which he 


26. House to Grey, May 8, 1916. Intimate Papers, Ul, p. 202. 

27. David Lloyd George, War Memoirs (Boston: Little, Brown, 1933-37 
Il, Pp. 139. 

28. Only the war committee, as distinct from the cabinet, had been informed 
of the memorandum earlier. Grey, op. cit., 1, pp. 126, 128. 
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spoke of the February agreement as having been “con- 
firmed—by President Wilson.’’” 

In fact, to anyone even slightly acquainted with Ameri- 
can constitutional practice, the insertion of the qualifying 
word should not have changed the character of the 
American commitment, for the American president shares 
with the senate the control of foreign policy, and the power 
to declare war belongs to congress. Consequently, the 
American pledge could never have been regarded as ab- 
solute, and Wilson’s insertion merely underlined that fact; 
it most certainly did not create it.*° 

The fatal weakness of the plan was that it did not 
specify the time for American mediation. The initiative 
for invoking it was left in the hands of the Allies, and for 
the moment at least they were unwilling to put it to use. 

In Britain, the war committee was informed of the 
ofer of American mediation and was of the unanimous 
opinion that the time had not come to discuss peace.*! More- 
over, the British felt that it was not for them to take the 
initiative in the American direction. France and Russia 
had suffered far more than their island ally, and so long as 
they wished to go on, the British felt they could not urge 
2 conference.** 


Grey therefore informed Briand of the February mem- 


orandum without recommending it, for to recommend the 

plan would suggest to the French that the British were 

weakening.** Grey intimated, however, that while he did 

not propose to raise the question himself, he would be 

9. The text is reproduced in Viscount Grey’s account of his negotiations with 
Colonel House. Grey, of. cit., I, p. 131-133. 

Seymour, American Diplomacy, pp. 154-155. 

i. Grey, op. cit., u, p. 128. 

i Grey to House, Mar. 24, 1916, Intimate Papers, U, p. 273. See also Grey, 


op. cit., I, pp. 124-125. 
33. Loc. cit. 
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willing to discuss it if the French premier so desired.* But 
neither Briand nor Cambon so much as mentioned the 
matter to the British foreign office, and in spite of its 
importance, the memorandum was never made the subject 
of discussion between the two governments!** The British 
could only conclude that in Paris mediation was not desired, 
and that until it should be, no use could be made of the 
House proposal.*® 

Meanwhile, Wilson and House anxiously awaited the 
Allied request for mediation that they hoped would bring 
an end to the war and the limbo of neutrality. But they 
waited in vain, aware all the while that at any moment the 
opportunity for our intervention might be blotted out by 
the resumption of unrestricted submarine warfare or by 
blockade difficulties with the Allies. Finally, in May, 1916, 
despairing of an initiative in the American direction by the 
Allies, House sent a series of urgent appeals to Sir Edward 
to make use of our mediation and emphasizing the evan- 
escent nature of the opportunity to do so.” 

But the British were unmoved by these appeals. They 
replied that the time for American mediation was not yet: 
either mediation or a conference was ‘“‘premature.” They 
repeated their original formula that under no circumstances 
could they take steps toward peace until France raised the 
subject.** And, as we have seen, so far as the proposition 
of Colonel House was concerned, the Quai d’Orsay was 
wrapped in an unbroken silence. 


34. Ibid., p. 128. Also, Grey to House, Mar. 24, 1916. Intimate Papers, \t, 
Pp. 274. 

35. Grey, loc cit. Also, Grey to House, April 7, 1916. Intimate Papers, ii 
Pp. 275-276. 

36. Loc. cit. : 

37. House to Grey, May 10, 1916. Intimate Papers, Ul, pp. 278-279. House 
to Grey, May 11, 1916. Ibid., pp. 280-281. House to Grey, May 19, 19! 
Ibid., pp. 286-287. 

38. Grey to House, May 12, 1916. Ibid., 11, pp. 282, 289. 
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The refusal of the Allies to accept the American offer 
was unmistakable. “As far as I can see,” wrote House, 
“there is nothing to add or to do for the moment; and if 
the Allies are willing to take the gamble which the future 
may hold, we must rest content. .. . ’*® Mediation backed 
by the threat of intervention was now dropped as a policy,” 
and Wilson turned his attention to other policies for bring- 
ing hostilities to an end. 

Thus did the plan of Colonel House and President 
Wilson drop from sight, and we may well ask how it 
happened that the Allies let disappear what apparently 
promised so much. Although it is possible to discern the 
several considerations that conditioned the final decision 
against the utilization of the American offer, it would be 
an intrepid spirit indeed that would attempt to assign to 
each its relative weight. 

Whether or not a relative evaluation be made, it is 
clear that awareness of the uncertainty of the American 
ofler was one of the chief reasons for the Allied reserve. 
That the United States would enter the war as a belligerent 
if Germany refused the peace terms offered her could not 
be regarded as an absolute pledge. Rather it was the ex- 
pression of executive intention, for its implementation 
depended upon congress.*! Wilson specifically called atten- 
tion to this fact in inserting the word “probably” in the 
February memorandum, and by agreeing to its terms with 
the qualifying expression “‘in so far as he [Wilson] can 
speak for the future action of the United States.” 


39 House to Grey, June 8, 1916. Ibid., U., p. 292. 

# In December, 1916., House tried to revive his plan only to have it 
emphatically rejected by Wilson. Wilson to House, Dec. 8, 1916. Charles 
C. Tansill, America Goes to War (Boston: Little, Brown, 1938), pp. 
620-621. 

. Harold J. Laski, The American Presidency, an Interpretation (New 
York: Harper, 1940), pp. 166-169. 
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Nor did the Allies mistake the character of the com. 
mitment. They were well aware of the constitutional diyj. 
sion of authority on foreign policy and therefore of 
the value of the American pledge. When Wilson in. 
public address on May 27, 1916, pledged the United States 
to join an association of nations that would have behind 
it the sanction of collective force, Spring-Rice, the British 
ambassador at Washington, was quick to call the attention 
of his government to the questionable worth of the 
president’s promise: 

The President desires what we all desire, that is a general and effective 
sanction by the common consent of all the powers backed by their readiness 
to enforce that sanction—But how can the President give us the desired 
pledge? He cannot pledge the action of Congress in advance, and the 
execution of the pledge must depend upon the action of Congress—Therefore, 


in giving this promise the President gives a promise the fulfilment of which 
does not depend on him.42 


If American intervention in the last act depended upon 
a congressional majority, the French and British were 
fully justified in their studied reserve; for there is an im- 
pressive unanimity of opinion that neither the national 
legislature nor American opinion would be ready to under- 
take any obligation toward Europe that involved the rik 
of war. As widely different observers as Jusserand, Bern 
storff, and Spring-Rice thought that the United States were 
overwhelmingly pacifist.* The latter reported to Grey that 
“this country is radically and unalterably opposed to any 
intervention in extra-American affairs, except by word. ... 
The American people will not accept liability which entails 


42. Stephen Gwynn, The Letters and Friendships of Sir Cecil Spring-Rut 
(London: Constable, 1929), 1, pp. 334-335. Spring-Rice to Grey, May 
0, 1916. 

43- 7 J. Jusserand, Le Sentiment American pendant la Guerre (Paris 
Payot, 1931), p. 43. Count Bernstorff, My Three Years in America 
(New York: Scribners, 1920), p. 237. Spring-Rice to Grey, Feb. ™% 
1916. Gwynn, op. cit., pp. 302-304. 
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intervention abroad,** and he expressed hope “that no 
confidence will be placed in American intervention in our 
behalf.’*® Sir Cecil constantly reiterated this opinion in 
his letters to Grey, and if the British foreign office put any 
credence in the reports of its ambassador, they must have 
doubted Wilson’s ability to carry congress with him on the 
question of intervention. 

The question of American intervention to enforce the 
terms to which Wilson had agreed was a crucial one, for 
no one could expect that Germany would accept them 
voluntarily.*® In the absence of absolute guarantees that 
intervention would follow upon the failure of a conference, 
the Allies no doubt concluded that the risks were too great. 
Vigilance of their solidarity was the price of safety for the 
Allies, and Sir Edward Grey believed that it was the pri- 
mary objective of war diplomacy to preserve it.*7 No 
greater opportunity to disrupt the solid front of her enemies 
could have been afforded Germany than the invitation to 
sit down with the Allied representatives at the conference 
table. Would Italy or Russia have fought on with their 
allies if their own demands had received satisfaction? 

The French and British must have felt that to permit a 
conference would be to thrust into Germany’s hands the 


44. Spring-Rice to Grey, July 31, 1916. Gwynn, of. cit., p. 343. 

45. Spring-Rice to Grey, June 16, 1916. Ibid., p. 338. 

46. In announcing the resumption of unrestricted submarine warfare on 
January 31, 1917, Germany indicated to the United States the terms 
upon which she was ready to make peace: restitution of the part of 
upper Alsace occupied by the French; gaining of a frontier which 
would protect Germany and Poland economically and _ strategically 
against Russia; restitution of those parts of France occupied by Ger- 
many under reservation of strategical and economic changes of the 
frontier and financial compensations; restoration of Belgium under 
special guarantees for the safety of Germany; economic and financial 
mutual compensation on the basis of the exchange of territories. United 
States Foreign Relations: 1917, Supplement I (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1931), p. 35. Bernstorff to House, Jan. 31, 1917. 

47. Grey, op. cit., U1, p. 160. 
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lever for separating the Allies, and they had reason to fear 
that the instrument might be used with effect against Italy 
and Russia. They were well aware of the efforts of 
Germany to bring about a separate peace with Russia, and 
the fear that they might be rewarded with success was a 
constant source of anxiety.** Moreover, the apprehensions 
aroused by Italy were no less disturbing.” In January, 
1916, a secret report was received by the Russian gov. 
ernment that Italy was preparing to conclude a separate 
peace with Austria-Hungary,” and later in the same year 


Sir Rennell Rodd, the British ambassador at Rome, 
reported to his government that there were in Italy signs 
of “war weariness” and he warned that it would “be wrong 


to pretend that there exists here the same determination 
to carry through as prevails in France and the British 
Empire.” 

If the English and French governments were afraid 
that a conference might result in the loss of their Aillies, 
they were equally apprehensive of the effect that peace talk 
would have upon the morale of their own populations. A 
widespread collapse of the will to fight, with the armies of 
the central powers still undefeated and in possession of vast 
enemy territories, would be irretrievable disaster. In regard 
to this question, Lloyd George has commented: 


If Germany had offered [at a conference] to withdraw all her forces 
from Northern France and Belgium—could the Allied Governments have 
roused once more the spirit of 1914 to the pitch of facing for more thao 


48. Paléologue, op. cit., p. 145. See also Suarez, op. cit., p. 219. 

49. In this regard it is significant that the terms stipulated in the Februaiy 
memorandum included no concession to Italy. Had the French and 
the British proposed to make peace on these terms, the reaction ot 
Sonnino may well be imagined. ; 

50. Pokrovskii, of. cit., pp. 93-94. Sazonov to Giers, Jan. 27, 1916. At this 
time Italy had not yet declared war on Germany. 

51. Lloyd George, of. cit., 11, p. 274. 
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two years the horrible losses of the preceding two and one-half years, 
merely in order to restore Alsace- Lorraine to France or to hand back Cour- 
land to the incompetent hands of Russian autocracy?—The best we could 
hope for would be a completely liberated France and Belgium, with a Ger- 
many swollen through its eastern conquests by scores of thousands of square 
miles and tens of millions of population.52 


To compensate for these risks was a_ problematic 
American intervention. But even had there been absolute 
certainty in that regard, it is doubtful that the Allies would 
have placed great store by it. The single factor that could 
make its weight felt upon the struggle at the front and 
whic, could it have been thrown into the scale, might have 
caused the Allies to reach a different decision, the United 
States lacked—an American army. Spring-Rice wrote Grey 
in March, 1916, that the United States “is wholly un- 
provided with men, transport or ammunition — such as 
would be necessary for a serious war with Mexico.”** Under 
the circumstance the Allies probably concluded that we were 
unable to help more than we were already doing.®* The 
Allies were getting money, foodstuffs, and munitions; and 
they were effectively blockading our commerce with the 
enemy.” 

It is unlikely, however, that the Allies would have 
welcomed our mediation on the terms stipulated even had 


s2. Ibid. u, pp. 314-315. 
$3. Spring-Rice to Grey, March 17, 1916, Gwynn, of. cit., p. 327. 

. It is net surprising that the Allies failed to anticipate the landing of a 
great expeditionary force such as the United States disembarked in 
France in 1918. The Germans made the same error in calculation. 
Bethmann, in January, 1917, when the renewal of unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare was being considered, thought that if America entered 
the war “her help will consist in the delivery of food to England, finan- 
cial assistance .. . . and a force of volunteers.” Erich Ludendorff, ed., 
The General Staff and Its Problems: History of the Relations between 
the High Command and the German Imperial Government as Revealed 
by official Documents (New York: Dutton, 1920), 1, p. 305. 

§5- Colonel House thought this was one of the principal reasons that the 
Allies failed to make use of the American offer. House to Seymour, April 
6, 1925. Seymour, 4 merican Diplomacy, p. 167. 
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the status of our armed forces been different. ‘The Ameri. 
can terms,” writes the British foreign secretary, “were . ., 
not the terms that the Allies would regard as those of 
victory ...,” for it was a conviction with Allied leaders 
that the war must not end until Germany had been rendered 
powerless to renew the struggle, and this the House terms 
certainly would not do. ‘Nothing but the defeat of Ger. 
many,” wrote Grey in 1916, ‘“‘can make a satisfactory end 
to this war and secure future peace.” 

The “destruction of Prussian militarism” had assumed 
the force of revealed truth for the French. “Peace through 
victory,” such a victory as would secure France from the 
constant menace of invasion by her more populous neighbor 
across the Rhine, had been exalted to the plane of national 
dogma. Never again could France hope to have such a 
powerful constellation of Allies fighting by her side, and 
she had no intention of letting slip the opportunity of 
winning a complete victory.** No substitute for victory, 
neither a collective guarantee such as House associated 
with his plan nor the pledged word of Germany would 
suffice. When the British ambassador expressed to Jus 
serand the British desire for a durable peace, the latter 
replied: “Then, no peace without the exhaustion of Ger- 
many, for only the lack of force can restrain her; we know 
that no treaty will suffice.””® If the shibboleth of “security 


56. Wickham Steed believes that a cardinal weakness of the House terms 
was that they would have “left the Austrian problem unsolved” and 
he concludes that without its solution “there could have been no hope 
of preventing the substantial realization of the pan-German aims.” 
Wickman Steed, “The Man from Texas,” Saturday Review of Litera 
ture (March 20, 1926), p. 643. 

Grey, op. cit., p. 131. 

House to Grey, June 8, 1916. Intimate Papers, ul, p. 291 . 

Jusserand, op. cit., p. 29. In answering Germany’s invitation to her 
enemies to discuss peace, the Allies asserted that “ ... after the viola- 
tion of her engagements, it is not upon the word of Germany that peace, 
broken by her, can be based.” Sharp to Lansing, Dec. 29, 1916, United 
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through victory” was like a convenient hat into which the 
French nation could indiscriminately stuff its ideas on war 
aims, it had a more concrete meaning for the Quai d’ Orsay. 
Already the French foreign office had plans for French 
domination of the left bank and for putting their military 
frontier on the Rhine with strategic control of the bridge 
heads.” Then, and only then, would “La Patrie’’ be secure. 
As Marshall Foch was to contend at the peace conference, 
“ ,. unless we hold the Rhine permanently, no neutrality, 
no disarmament, no written clause of any kind, can prevent 
Germany from seizing the Rhine and debouching from it 
at an advantage.” 

Although the British did not conceive of victory in 
terms of the separation of the Rhineland from Germany, 
they were no less convinced of the necessity of inflicting 
such a defeat on the central powers as would “guarantee 
the future” against their “lawless aggression.” Lloyd 
George was giving expression to the prevailing opinion 


among his fellow countrymen when he asserted to Roy 
Howard, an American newspaper man, that: 


The inhumanity and pitilessness of the fighting that must come before a 
lasting peace settlement is possible is not comparable with the cruelty that 
would be involved in stopping the war while there remains the possibility 
of civilization again being menaced from the same quarter. Peace now or 


at any time before the final and complete elimination of this menace is 
unthinkable.82 


6. Although the French did not receive written confirmation of their 
Rhineland program until Feb. 14, 1917, and then only from Russia, as 
early as March 3, 1915, Paléologue had received from the Tsar the 
following verbal approval of French aims in the West: “Take the left 
bank of the Rhine, take Coblentz, go even further if you think it wise.” 
Paléologue, of. cit., 1, pp. 297-298. 

. Andre Tardieu, The Truth about the Treaty (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, 1921), p. 401. 
. Lloyd George, of. cit., Ul, pp. 280-281. 





States Foreign Relations: 1916 Supplement (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1929), p. 123. 
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Thus, for a combination of reasons that seemed valid 
to the Allied statesmen at the time, they made no use of the 
American offer of armed mediation. So long as there was 
hope that the House terms might be improved upon by ; 
protraction of the struggle, the Western Allies had no 
intention of calling for a conference. But had it become 
apparent that this was not possible, it is likely that the 
Allies would have asked for our mediation on the terms 
that the February memorandum described as ‘“‘not unfavor. 
able to the Allies.” At least, this was the idea of Grey,” 
and in a memorandum late in 1916 he indicated the possible 
future use to which the American offer might be put pro- 
viding the need arose: 


Defeat of Germany is, and will continue to be, the only satisfactory end 
of the war. 


But we cannot force the Great Allies to continue the war against their 
will, or beyond their strength. And if their action makes peace inevitable 
before Germany is defeated, then I would submit that the intervention of 
President Wilson (if it is still available in the spirit described )—should be 
seriously considered.*4 


But this contingency never arose and the Allies never 
solicited American mediation. However futile it may be, 
one cannot but wonder how the course of events would have 
been changed if the offer of Wilson had been taken up. 
Could peace have been brought about on terms of Colonel 
House in 1916? Could the exhaustion of the last two years 
of the war and the punitive treaties of 1919 have been 
avoided? It would be useless to try to answer these 
questions and many others that speculation must raise in 
the mind of the reader. Sir Edward Grey in addressing 
himself to these questions in 1925 reflects both a nostalgic 


63. “It has always been my view that until the Allies were sure of victory 
the door should be kept open for Wilson’s mediation.” Grey to Lloyd 
George, Sept. 29, 1916. Ibid., p. 283. 

64. Grey, op. cit., , p. 133. 
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yearning for lost opportunities and an awareness of the 
futility of regretting them. ‘So disappointing have events 
been since 1919,” he writes in his Twenty-five Years, “so 
dark are the troubles still, that we are tempted to find some 
relief in building castles in the air; and, if the future is too 
clouded for this, we build them in the past.’ 


65. Ibid., u, p. 137. 





General Muhlenberg’s Attempts 
to Capture Benedict Arnold 


MH 
F. H. REISNER 


WO HUNDRED years ago this September, Henry Mel. 

chior Muhlenberg stepped on American soil for the 

first time. He was destined to be the founder of a 
family whose members live in American history. One of 
these is regarded as one of the greatest of many great states. 
men from Pennsylvania, and the Keystone state recognized 
him as such when it chose him as one of its two citizens to be 
immortalized in the congressional statuary hall. 

This year the American people, headed by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Vice President Henry A. Wal- 
lace, unite with the United Lutheran Church in America 
and Muhlenberg College in celebrating the two hundredth 
anniversary of Dr. Muhlenberg’s coming, and will help 
commemorate the family he founded by suitable celebrations 
throughout the nation. 

This article deals with one episode in the life of Dr. 
Muhlenberg’s oldest boy, who was born in Trappe, Penn 
sylvania, October 1, 1746, and baptized John Peter Gabriel 
Muhlenberg. 

Peter was educated at home by his father, but when pas 
toral duties became great and Peter became seventeen, his 
father sent him to Germany to study at his own alma mater, 
the University of Halle. 

The young Muhlenberg had his troubles there and dis 
liked study, so after four years of study, storekeeping, and 
soldiering, he returned to America in 1767. 
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In 1768, Peter was ordained a Lutheran clergyman, and 
served a New Jersey charge, which he left to go to Wood- 
stock, Virginia, where a settlement of Germans lived. These 
people, then as now, followed their leader faithfully. Their 
leader was their pastor, guide in spiritual, political and, 
civil life, “‘a true shepherd of his flock,”—a role General 
Muhlenberg assumed when he performed his famous act of 
throwing off his gown and leading his parishioners to the en- 
listment. 


The general’s grand-nephew describes the scene very 
graphically when he says :* 


The appointed day came. The rude country church was filled to over- 
fowing with the hardy mountaineers of the frontier counties, among whom 
were collected the independent companies to which the forefront of the 
Convention had given birth. So great was the assemblage that the quiet 
burial place was filled with crowds of stern, excited men who had gathered 
believing that something, they knew not what, would be done in behalf of 
their suffering country. We may well imagine that the feelings which actu- 
ated the assemblage were of no ordinary kind. The disturbances of the coun- 
try, the gatherings of armed men, the universal feeling that liberty or slavery 
for themselves and their children hung upon the decision the Colonies then 
made, and the decided step taken by their Pastor, all aroused the patriotic 
enthusiasm of the vast multitude and rendered it a magazine of fiery pas- 
sion which needed but a spark to burst into an all-consuming flame. 

In this spirit the people awaited the arrival of him whom they were 
now to hear for the last time. He came and ascended the pulpit, his tall form 
arrayed in full uniform, over which his gown, symbol of his Holy calling was 
thrown.? After recapitulating in words that aroused the coldest, the story 
of their sufferings and their wrongs, and telling the sacred character of 
the struggle in which he had unsheathed his sword and for which he had 
left the altar, he had vowed to serve, he said, ‘that in the language of the 
Holy Writ there is a time for all things, a time to preach and a time to pray, 
but those times have passed away,’ and in a voice that re-echoed through 


the Church like a trumpet blast, ‘there is a time to fight, and that time has 
now come!’ 


1. Muhlenberg, Henry A., Life of Major General Peter Muhlenberg of the 
Revolutionary Army (Philadelphia: Carey and Hart, 1848), pp. 51-52. 

2. Peter Muhlenberg was a smooth, eloquent speaker and master of the 
language. Accounts differ as to the subject of the sermon, but all agree 
that it was to drum up military enthusiasm. 
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After this dramatic gesture, Muhlenberg became one 
of Washington’s trusted generals, and took part in many 
campaigns, one of which is the subject of this writing. 

The story of the valiant attempts to capture the hated 
Arnold, and Muhlenberg’s part in the affair, has been over. 
shadowed by the great victory at Yorktown, but the ac. 
count is a thrilling episode in American Revolutionary 
history. 


TIDEWATER CAMPAIGN 


Probably the least known of General Muhlenberg’s 
military exploits is his Tidewater Virginia campaign. It 
was at this time that the little-known attempt to capture 
Arnold was made. 

In the winter of 1781, General Muhlenberg was in com. 
mand of the troops of the Virginia line, being directly 
under the commanding officer, Friedrich Wilhelm August 
Heinrich Ferdinand Baron Von Steuben, who was a great 
friend of Muhlenberg’s. This friendship was made firm be- 
cause Muhlenberg was one of the few to whom Von Steuben 
could speak and be easily understood. This was facilitated 
by Muhlenberg’s ability to speak both German and Eng- 
lish. Muhlenberg later befriended the Baron in ways that 
made him forever thankful. 

For some time, General Muhlenberg had been in a posi- 
tion which strengthened his watch over Arnold. Arnold was 
afraid to venture into the open field against superior nun- 
bers, and Muhlenberg could not attack Arnold’s strong for- 
tifications at Portsmouth with his deficient artillery. So they 
lay there for months, watching each other’s activities. This 
displeased Muhlenberg, and, as a man of action, he demand- 
ed impatiently that he be given a chance to do something. 

Benedict Arnold had thrown up intrenchments around 
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the city of Portsmouth, and was well fortified when Muhlen- 
berg started his long vigil in watch for the traitor. General 
Steuben’s first thought was to attempt to drive Arnold from 
the position he had chosen, but he decided against this. He 
therefore arranged his force so as to prevent Arnold from 
ravaging the countryside. To secure this, he placed Colonel 
Parker, with the Suffolk militia then on the south bank of 
the James river, and advanced to Cowpers Mills, the ad- 
vance line on Portsmouth. General Lawson with 800 militia 
was placed at McKay’s Mills in Parker’s rear, and General 
Muhlenberg, with 800 infantry, consisting of Colonels 
Fleming and Merriweather’s regiments, and Colonel 
Armand’s legion of cavalry, took post at Cabin Point, 
whence he could support the advanced forces. On the north, 
General Nelson, with 1000 militia, was stationed at Wil- 
lamsburg, with orders to guard the shore as far as New- 
port News. This was the position of the Americans when 
Baron Von Steuben returned to Richmond and left the com- 
mand in the hands of General Peter Muhlenberg. 

During the period that follows, the plot to capture Ar- 
nold was formulated and, although it never materialized, 
itwas a desperate plan and there is every reason to believe 
that it would have worked if all the characters in the drama 
had played their part. 


There was universal hatred among the Americans for 
Amold. Governor Jefferson of Virginia was much interested 


inthe plan to capture him, and on January 31 wrote to 
Muhlenberg : 


Ihave peculiar confidence in the men from West of the mountains, and 
propose you choose a number whose reliability is beyond doubt. Choose the 
mes that you personally regard as characters best fitted for this undertak- 
ing, tell them of the plot to capture the greatest of all traitors, and engage 
tem to do so. They may choose the method. The smaller the number, the 


‘ter to handle them. Every necessary precaution on their part may be used 
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to prevent a discovery of their design by the enemy. They will receive , 
reward of sooo guineas if successful in capturing him alive. 


From the evidence we have, it would seem that the at. 
tempt referred to was made, but that this was just a per. 
sonal one. 

During the month of February, Muhlenberg becam 
impatient with his inactivity and wrote to his friend, Baron 
Von Steuben, on February 4: 

If my presence at Chesterfield could be dispensed with, and I could ob- 


tain your permission to command where there is a probability of doing 
something, I would much prefer the latter.* 


This request was complied with and Muhlenberg ad 
vanced toward Portsmouth. He was trying to draw Arnold 
out, with his now respectably equipped militia, and on Feb- 
ruary 19 he wrote to the Baron: 


Yesterday I did myself the honour to inform you that I was on the 
enemy’s lines that we had cut off their picket within sight of the works.... 
The troops are all returned without a loss of a man and I am making 
preparations to encamp on Shoulder’s Hill, 16 miles on this side of Ports 
mouth. . . . We waited for Mr. Arnold yesterday for three hours, withia 
one mile and a half of the town, but they would not suffer a man to come 
out of their works and a deserter who came out this morning informs me 
that they are in utmost consternation.5 


On the same day, General Washington, who had been 
watching the maneuverings in Tidewater, wrote to Count 
Rochambeau from New Windsor. It was his plan to send 
the French fleet to Portsmouth and bottle up Arnoid be 
tween the French fleet and Muhlenberg’s army. It was the 
purpose of the plan to have the fleet sail into the Elizabeth 


3. Muhlenberg, op. cit., pp. 225-226, quoted from a letter of January 3! 
1781, sent by Jefferson to Muhlenberg. ; 

4. Muhlenberg, of. cit., p. 227, quoting a letter from Muhlenberg to Von 
Steuben, February 4, 1781. 

5. Muhlenberg, of. cit., pp. 227-228, quoting a letter from Muhlenberg 
Von Steuben, February 19, 1781. 
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General Muhlenberg 


river, which separates Portsmouth from Norfolk, and pre- 
vent his escape. 


By a letter I have just received from Major General the Baron Von 
Steuben® who commands in Virginia, it appears we may expect from the 
temper of the militia of which militia are capable; but an additional regular 
force that I am sending would no doubt make the success much more prompt 
and certain. If Mr. Destouches should send any ships into the bay on the 
principle of a cooperation it will be necessary that a light frigate should 
come up to the Head of Elk (river) to protect the passage of troops in the 
bay.” 


A picture of the situation in regard to the position of 
the French navy is recited in Bowen’s Life of Steuben when 
he says : 

























Early in February (1781) a storm disabled the British fleet which had 
hitherto blocked up the French vessels in Newport, and enabled M. Des- 
touches to detach a 64 and two frigates under M. de Tilley, to the Chesa- 
peake, to act with the Virginia Militia against Portsmouth. The capture of 
Amold’s naval force, it was hoped would oblige his troops, cut off from 
ill power of retreat, to surrender to Steuben. (This would have been to 
Muhlenberg directly, because Muhlenberg was then commander in the field 
while Steuben was gathering supplies in Richmond. However it is correct 
to say that the surrender would be to Von Steuben since he was Peter 
Muhlenberg’s commanding officer). Unfortunately Arnold received notice 
of the plan and was able to draw his vessels so high up the Elizabeth river, 
that the shallowness of the water prevented the approach of the French: 
M. de Tilley having captured a British frigate and two privateers returned 
on February 24th to Newport.8 






6. Fitzpatrick, John C., ed., The Writings of George Washington (26 vol- 
umes. Washington, D. C.: United States Government Printing Office, 
1932), letter to Rochambeau, written from New Windsor, February 19, 
1781, vol. xxi, p. 247. Hereafter referred to as Washington’s Writings. 

. DeTilley’s squadron was at this time already in the Chesapeake. Arnold 
sent his ships up the Elizabeth river where the water was too shallow to 
permit the heavier ships to get within range. One of the French frigates 
tran around de Tilley and captured a British frigate, the Romulus, of 44 
guns, and two privateers. As his orders from Des Touches were to spend 
no more time in the Chesapeake than necessary, de Tilley returned to 
Rhode Island as soon as he found that Arnold could not be taken. He 
reached Newport on February 24. 

’. Bowen, Francis, “Baron von Steuben,” Sparks, ed., American Biography 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1860), vol. 1X, p. 61. 
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The plan was to be carried through as soon as possible 
and Washington was so anxious to make this capture that 
he did a little premature thinking. He was most likely aware 
that a capture of Arnold would mean a great deal in 
strengthening the morale of the army and the citizenry 2s 
a whole, and thus he needed some decisive victory. He wrote 
from headquarters at New Windsor on February 20, en. 
treating the Marquis: 

You are to do no act whatever with Arnold that directly or by impli- 
cation may skreen him from punishment due to his treason and desertion 


which, if he should fall into your hands, you will execute in the most sum- 
mary way.® 


These hopes were not alone those of the commander- 
in-chief, for they were entertained by General Muhlenberg, 
who waited patiently for the French fleet to sail into the 
bay. The appearance of the detachment under de Tilley 
changed the whole plan of Steuben’s attack. Believing that 
Arnold was blocked, Steuben sent the full force of the 
Muhlenberg battering ram to Portsmouth and left the 
capture of Arnold to his friend, who had waited so long 
for the privilege, thinking, no doubt, that since Muhlenberg 
had had the unpleasant watch he should have the pleasure 
of the capture, now that Arnold’s defeat seemed certain. 
The Baron put himself at the head of the remainder of the 
troops, consisting of Colonel Campbell’s regulars, 400 
strong. General Weedon and Nelson’s militia were to march 
to Greene’s assistance. Colonel Campbell had actually 
moved forward when the whole scheme was knocked into 
cocked hat by the movement of the Frenchman, de Tilley. 

For some unknown reason, de Tilley ran into the ba 


9. Fitzpatrick, ed., Washington’s Writings, vol. xxi, p. 225, letter to Lafay- 
ette, February 20, 1781. 
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and, after easily capturing a frigate and some smaller boats, 
he nonchalantly sailed out again. 

Arnold had moved his vessels up the Elizabeth as far 
as possible, but de Tilley said he couldn’t go up there be- 
cause of the shallowness of the water. This was absurd be- 
cause: (1) He didn’t have to pursue Arnold, for, as long 
as he held the mouth of the river, Arnold was blockaded, 
and, with the help of the land forces, the traitor would have 
been forced to surrender within a few days; (2) The water 
was deep enough to sail up the river, but this would have 
been a poor military move, because, in case the British fleet 
had arrived, he could have been blocked between two de- 
tachments of the enemy fleet and Arnold’s army. All de 
Tilley needed to do was to remain at the mouth and Gen- 
eral Muhlenberg would have been as immortal as Wash- 
ington himself. De Tilley sailed out and Muhlenberg was 
greatly mortified. He had watched for months and his dis- 
appointment at the loss can well be imagined. This was 
probably one of Peter Muhlenberg’s greatest setbacks 
throughout his long civil and military career. 

George Washington was also disappointed, and, if the 
ofense had been committed by anyone other than a French- 
man, he would have court-martialed the commander at 
once, but he had no means of punishment at hand. At any 
rate, he was so glad for the French help that he would over- 
look almost anything. 

General Muhlenberg was to get another chance at 
Arnold, but the second was to be no more successful than 
the first. 

After much remonstrance by Washington to Des- 
Touches about the untimely action of De Tilley in the 
February attempt to capture Arnold, DesTouches decided 
to attempt a naval engagement with the help of the full 
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French fleet. Governor Jefferson also protested, and De. 
Touches resolved to sail to the Chesapeake with 1100 men 
on board. 

Lafayette had been dispatched with 1200 regulars from 
the main army to cooperate with the French troops. He 
was to be in command. In the meantime, General Muhlen. 
berg was directed to keep Arnold confined to his works as 
he had done for months. Muhlenberg extended his lines 
around Portsmouth to make Arnold’s escape an utter im 
possibility. 

Lafayette forced his marches and arrived at the head 
of the Elk river on March 3. Here he waited for the pro- 
posed junction of the fleet and land forces as he crossed 
over into Virginia to make the necessary preliminary ar- 
rangements for the combined attack. 

There was a prolonged wait for the French fleet, dur- 
ing which time Muhlenberg had trouble getting supplies, 
but he made frequent attacks on Arnold. Muhlenberg wrote 
to Colonel Muter from his camp near Suffolk, March 10, 
1781, and told of the impregnable position of Arnold.” 

I returned last night from the lines at Portsmouth without being able 
to effect anything. Arnold keeps his men very close so that it is impossible 
to get at them. A Detachment of 300 men was sent the other day under 
Colonel Parker to take the Bridge. Took a gun boat with two cannonades, 


twelve pounders, killed one man, wounded two. I took nine prisoners with 
some officers Baggage. 


On the 19th, Lafayette arrived at Muhlenberg’s camp 
near Suffolk. He had not as yet assumed command, being 
unwilling to do so until his own troops arrived. He believed 
his presence at Suffolk would allow him to act quicker when 
the fleet did arrive. They were soon to be rewarded for 


10. Letter to Colonel Muter, Provincial Delegates, Am. IV, Archives 
Pennsylvania. Historical Society, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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their wait, because on March 20 a fleet sailed into the 
bay. On this day General Muhlenberg wrote to Governor 
Jefferson : 


Sir: 






General Muhlenberg 


Yesterday I was honored with your letters relative to the express 
riders. I shall do myself the pleasure to communicate to your Excellency 
anything that may happen in this question.11 We have just received intel- 
ligence of the arrival of a Fleet in the Bay whether French or British is yet 
uncertain. Yesterday we marched about 300 men to the enemy’s lines ac- 
companied by the Marquis de la Fayette and Baron Steuben in order to 
view the works we drove in the pickets, killed 9 took four and wounded 
several, but were prevented from viewing the works by the want of cart- 
ridges which rendered it imprudent to risk anything like a general action.!2 


Muhlenberg was to be disappointed again, this time 
as much as the first, because the fleet he saw was the British 
under Arbuthnot, who had engaged and defeated M. Des- 
Touches off the capes, and Arnold was again saved im- 
pending disaster. 

This fleet brought no reinforcements, however, but 
Muhlenberg was still capable of holding his prey within 
the works. 

General Washington’s disgust at the action of the 
French fleet is graphically shown in his letter to General 
Philip Schuyler of March 23, 1781. He said, in part: 


We are in a most critical and disagreeable state of suspense with re- 
spect to the two fleets. Neither had arrived within Chesapeake Bay the 
isth inst. when letters from the Marg. and Baron de Steuben were dated 
at Yorketowne. (How unhappy it is for all our measures that the adopt- 
ion of them cannot be in season. Had the French Commr. at R. Island com- 
plied (in the rst instance) with my request to send the whole fleet and a 
detachment from their land force to Virginia the destruction of the Arnold 
Corps must have been compleat during the debilated state of the British 
feet. The undertaking now is bold and precarious, rendered more so by 
u, General Muhlenberg probably had reference to the proposed capture of 

Arnold. 

12. Ibid., MSS. Camp near Sleepy Hole, March 20, 1781. 
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an unfortunate and to me unaccountable delay of 24 hours in their quitting 
Newport, after it was said they were ready to sail, the wind being fayoyr. 
able to them and as adverse to the enemy as Heaven cd. furnish. But it js 
our true policy to make the most of their assistance without censuring their 
mistakes therefore it is I communicate this in confidence.13 


We see that despite elaborate preparation by Wash 
ington, Von Steuben, Greene, Lafayette, and Muhlenberg, 
the capture of Arnold was again foiled by a blunder of the 
French fleet. 

General Muhlenberg played a conspicuous part in the 
final engagement of the war when he led the storming 
party at Yorktown. Before the arrival of Washington at 
Yorktown, Lafayette feared that Cornwallis might try to 
storm his way through, so he appointed Muhlenberg and 
Wayne to prevent this, which they did. 

When Washington announced the line of battle which 
the Allies would take (on September 27), he placed the 
brigades of Muhlenberg and Hazen on the right of the 
front line, under command of Lafayette, and Muhlenberg’s 
brigade, preceded by Lewis’s Riflemen, was to constitute 
the advanced guard. 

The siege continued until the night of October 15, 
when two flank redoubts of the British were stormed and 
captured with the bayonet. The attack on one redoubt was 
made by the French, and the other by Americans under the 
command of Muhlenberg. 


Colonel Alexander Hamilton is generally given credit 
for being leader of this storming party, but it has been 
shown that it was Muhlenberg. 

After attaining the interior of the redoubt, Muhler- 
berg was slightly injured and hence Hamilton wrote the 


13. Fitzpatrick, ed., Washington’s Writings, vol. xxi, pp. 360-361, letter sd 
Philip Schuyler. Brackets were inclosed in a marginal brace by Wash- 
ington and marked private. 
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report of the movement, which caused credit to be given 
to him as commander. Characteristically, Muhlenberg did 
not protest the matter but allowed Hamilton to take the 
credit that he himself deserved. 

Muhlenberg was cited in the Aurora, a Philadelphia 
newspaper, at the time of his death as having led the storm- 
ing party at Yorktown. This report is characteristic and 
true and is worth quoting en toto. 

... displayed the hero, the human man, and gave a lustre to the name 
American by blending valor and intrepidity with magnanimity—having en- 
tered the breach and every man to his party, himself included, wounded, he 


nobly stayed the hand of his fellow citizens from the exercize of the lawful 
rights of war; he stormed, conquered and spared the vanquished.1!4 


General Muhlenberg’s later life was devoted to states- 
manship. In 1776, he became a member of Pennsylvania’s 
supreme executive council, and was vice-president, becom- 
ing the real administrator when Benjamin Franklin’s age 
incapacitated him. 

Peter and his brother Frederick A., who became the 
first speaker of the United States House of Representatives, 
did much to swing Pennsylvania into line when ratification 
of the United States constitution was asked. 

The general was a member of the first and third con- 
gresses, and later senator from Pennsylvania which position 
he held for only one month, resigning to accept a position 
of supervisor of internal revenue. The next year (1802) 
Muhlenberg’s friend, Thomas Jefferson, appointed him 
collector of the port of Philadelphia, one of the most lucra- 
tive plumbs the president could pick. This allowed Muhlen- 
berg to stay at home, and kept him out of Washington, 
whose muddy streets and poor boarding houses he detest- 


14 Hocker, Edward W., The Fighting Parson of the American Revolution 
(Philadelphia: 1936), p. 120. 
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ed. Muhlenberg held this office until he died on his sixty-firs 
birthday, October 1, 1807. 

On Muhlenberg’s grave at Trappe, Pennsylvania, ; 
simple inscription tells his story well: 


Sacred to the memory of General Peter Muhlenberg born October ;, 
1746, died October 1, 1807. He was brave in the field, faithful in the cabinet, 
honorable in all his transactions, a sincere friend and honest man. 





News Notes 


/2) 


Alpha, University of Arkansas 

A Founders’ Day Banquet and initiation were held Sun- 
day, March 15. Those present included the following old 
members: Dr. F. H. Harrington, Jane Warner, Fred Rein- 
miller, Freida Ann Jones, Raymond Trammell, Freeland 
Romans, Truman Driggs, Margaret Ella Sisson, Roy Gra- 
ham, Jack Geren, George Lusk, Francis McMillen, Joe 
Wimberley, Fred Cahn, and Jack Lewis. New initiates were 
Camille Cross, Mary Elizabeth Bryant, Marjorie Dildy, 
James Ferguson. Guests included the following, all for- 
mer members of Phi Alpha Theta: Dr. J. W. Fulbright, 
Miss Nina Marshall, Mr. and Mrs. Bunn Bell. 

Freeland E. Romans, president of the chapter, has been 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 

DepartmentNews: 

Dr. Dorsey Jones talked on “‘Geo-Strategy of the Medi- 
terranean Area”’ to the soldiers at Camp Robinson. 

Co-founder of Phi Alpha Theta, Dr. D. Y. Thomas is 
a visiting professor in the University of Texas department 
of government this year. 

The first issue of the Arkansas Historical Quarterly 
has just been released. (March issue.) Dr. D. Y. Thomas 
isthe editor. The magazine is published by the newly estab- 
lished Arkansas Historical Association. Professor D. D. 
McBrien, of the Arkansas State Teachers’ College, who is 
the sponsor of Phi Alpha Theta at the college, is on the 
board of editors. Dr. F. H. Harrington, member and 
sponsor of Phi Alpha Theta at the University of Arkansas, 
is secretary-treasurer of the Arkansas Historical Associ- 
ation. 

Dr. W. C. Askew is reading a paper at the Dallas meet- 
ing of the Southwest Social Science Association. The paper 


is entitled, ‘““The Struggle for Control of the Mediter- 
ranean, IQI I-12.” 
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Dr. F. H. Harrington will teach in the University of 
West Virginia summer session. 

Dr. W. M. Morton is on leave on a University of Texas 
fellowship. He is doing post-doctoral research in Mexico 
City. 

Dr. H. M. Alexander has an article in the Arkansas 
Historical Quarterly on “The Organizing of Arkansas 
Municipalities.” 

Beta, University of Pittsburgh 

As a jittery and accelerated semester drew to a close, 
Beta chapter concluded a year’s activity by celebrating its 
twentieth anniversary with a formal Founders’ Day bap. 
quet on March 14, at the “Maryland.” 

The banquet was officially opened by Miss Laura M. 
Braun, past president and former president of the Teachers 
Association of Pennsylvania, when she cut the elaborately 
designed birthday cake. Her statement, “Girls, you can't 
have your cake and have IT,” set the tone of the evening. 
Resembling homecoming week, it was a gay, hilarious, 
giggle-gabble affair with many puns and stories by toastmas- 
ter, C. Stanton Belfour, past national president. 

Representative of many schools, professions, and occv- 
pations, more than a hundred Phi Alpha Theta members 
from far and near came to honor its founder, Dr. N. An 
drew N. Cleven, and Beta’s charter members. Prior to the 
main address, Miss Prudence B. Trimble, past national 
president and one of the charter members, gave a histor 
of Beta twenty years ago. In the absence of Prof. William 
J. Martin, Dr. John W. Oliver, head of the history depart- 
ment of the university, presented the scholarship key to 
Miss Bernadette Blatt as the senior having the highest 
grade in history. Miss Blatt was also chosen senior queen 
by her classmates. Robert O. Carlson was the recipient ot 
the junior award at a Scholars Day Assembly several days 
before. 

President Frank S. McGinnis, assistant professor o! 
pharmacy, presented the newly inducted members. The 
were Myer Anstandig, Robert O. Carlson, Peter Francis 
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Holub, Fred Becker, Orva Lee Ice, Frank Rosenthal, Mar- 
cus Rosenthal, Rev. David S. Wynne, Dr. C. Leonard 
O'Connell, dean of the school of pharmacy, and Charles C. 
Magill, who had written a master’s thesis on “The Senti- 
ment on the eve of the Spanish American War as Revealed 
Through the Pittsburgh Newspaper.” Dean O'Connell 
expressed the appreciation of the initiates in being tapped to 
Phi Alpha Theta. 

Of particular interest was the gratifying report on the 
national organization by Donald B. Hoffman, national sec- 
retary-treasurer, who came from Allentown with several 
Phi Alpha Theta members. 

Following a presentation of past national officers and 
charter members, Mr. Belfour introduced Dr. Holgar 
Johnson, president, Institute of Life Insurance, and a Beta 
member. Mr. Johnson, who has been honored by many 
countries, delivered the principal address on “Correlation 
of the Study of History to Everyday Life.” The banquet 
concluded with greetings from the founder, Dr. N. Andrew 
N. Cleven, permanent national honorary president and pro- 
fessor of history of the university. 

Miss Alice K. Schuster was the general chairman. She 
was assisted by Dr. Cleven, John Brosky, Thelma Carr, 
Frank McGinnis, Andrew Petor, Mary Phillips, Sally Thig- 
pen, and William C. Weaver. 

With our nation’s entry into the war, Beta chapter lost 
some of its members to the armed forces. Then, too, many 
have taken university or civilian defense positions. Thus: 

Mr. William G. Curry, Jr., entered the Naval Reserve 
the same day Beta celebrated its twentieth anniversary. 

Dr. John W. Oliver, head of the history department, is 
chairman of the committee on morale for student and fac- 
ulty of the university. 

Prof. William J. Martin was chosen chairman of the 
committee for rationing tires in the city of Pittsburgh. 

_ Mr. George Bozic and Mr. John Brosky will soon leave 
tor the service. Mr. Brosky, editor of the Ow/, school an- 
mal, and a major in the R.O.T.C., will be a second lieuten- 
ant in the Coast Artillery Corps. A more complete list of 
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Beta members in the service will be given in the next issue, 

Other items concerning our members are: 

Miss Lily Lee Nixon has published an interesting study 
of Col. James Burd. The foreword was written by Dr. John 
W. Oliver of the university. 

Mr. William C. Weaver, past national president, gave 
the principal address at the twentieth anniversary at Woos. 
ter College on “Life and Activities of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen of 
China.” 

Mr. Frank C. McGinnis, present president, is complet. 
ing a study on pharmacy for his doctor’s degree. 

In spite of the less of seniors through graduation on 
April 26, Beta looks forward with a hopeful eye to a year 
of undiminishing activity at the university. 


Delta, Florida State College for Women 


Miss Daisy Parker, alumna member, was recently made 
president of the local chapter of the American Association 
of University Women. She is now also a director of the 
Florida Historical Association. 

Miss Florence Tryon, alumna member and instructor in 
history, and Miss Daisy Parker have become charter men- 
bers of Iota chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma. 

Dr. Annie M. Popper was recently elected state chair- 
man of the International Relations Committee of AAUW. 

Carol Marshall, president of Delta for 1941-1942, was 
elected to membership in Phi Beta Kappa. 

Clara Bassett and Elizabeth Draughn were elected to 
membership in Kappa Delta Pi. 

Miss Mary Emily Parker, alumna member, was mar- 
ried to Lt. R. H. Hutchinson, U. S. M. C. They are at 
home at Pensacola, Florida. 

Miss Ruth Prather, alumna member and instructor in 
geography, was married this fall to Mr. Lewis LaClair. 
They are now residing in Tallahassee, Fla. 


Tota, Colorado State College of Education 


On March 9, lota chapter of Phi Alpha Theta and the 
history club, Dickerson Club, will have an annual formal 
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banquet at Greeley. This is one of the nicest occasions on 
the campus and is made possible only through the sincere 
codperation between the two groups. Mr. Clifford Leuen- 
berger, a member of Iota chapter and the Social Security 
Board, will be the principal speaker for the evening. 

Dr. O. M. Dickerson has been serving on the draft 
board in Weld county. He has the rank of colonel in the 
army and has been very efficient on the board. 

We are sorry to lose Sylvester Morehead from active 
membership in Iota. Sylvester, past president of Iota, was 
our delegate to the national convention; he is now serving 
inthe armed forces. He received his A.B. degree this win- 
ter quarter. 





Kappa, Muhlenberg College 


We started the year with six senior student members 
and three faculty members. We initiated sixteen new junior 


student members, and one new faculty member, Mr. Wilbur. 
. The impressive initiation was one of the highlights of this 
year. 
. With this enlarged group we began what has been a 
.. very active year. In our meetings we have had faculty mem- 
bers leading the discussion, round table discussion with 
. student member speakers, and reviewing of books, such 
y. as the Federalist, followed by general discussion. 
. On April 14, 1942, the club met with Dr. Van Zeeland 
to discuss present day problems. He is one of the foremost 
to European economists of today, the ex-premier of Belgium, 
and served as Belgian ambassador to many countries. Muh- 
- lenberg is honored by having such a man on its campus. Dr. 
” Van Zeeland is brought here through the Carnegie Endow- 
7 ment, and ours is the only small college he will visit. 
‘a Earlier in the year three student members of Kappa 
ie chapter, Alexander Busby, Howard Yarus, and E. Phillip 
Bollier attended the International Relations Club confer- 
ence held at Lehigh. Seven members of the chapter just 
returned from the Model League Assembly conference held 
the at Bryn Mawr. The seven men, John Psiaki, John Elliott, 
mal Howard Yarus, Herbert Dowd, E. Phillip Bollier, William 
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Leopold, and Alexander Busby acted as a delegation rep. 
resenting The Netherlands. For such things time is allotted 
in the meetings for a report from the delegates. 

If possible, the year will be climaxed with a banquet. 


Lambda, Kansas State Teachers College 


Lambda reports that it is carrying on as usual, war or 
peace, but no special news. 


Mu, Arkansas State Teachers College 


Mu chapter recently initiated eight new members and 
has three others to be initiated soon. Those already initiated 
are Mary Ince, Lena Deeter, Jeanette James, Clark Elkins, 
William Roberts, Lucille Kitchens, Nona Condray, and Nell 
Rogers. Pledges are Duke Trice, William Phillips, and 
Joe Nowlin. 

Professor D. D. McBrien is associate editor of The 
Arkansas Historical Quarterly, the first number of which 
came from the press in March of this year. Its publication 
is sponsored by the recently organized Arkansas Historical 
Association. The editor-in-chief is Dr. David Y. Thomas, 
Alpha, who with Dr. N. A. N. Cleven founded Phi Alpha 
Theta at the University of Arkansas twenty-one years ago. 
Dr. Granville Davis, Alpha alumnus, is also an associate 
editor. 

Dr. Maude Carmichael is the author of an article on ante 
bellum plantation economy in Arkansas which is to appear 
in the June number of The Arkansas Historical Quarterly. 


Nu, Oklahoma A. and M. College 

Professor J. H. Caldwell passed away very suddenly in 
the early part of 1942 of a heart attack. He had been at 
the college since 1912. 

Sigma, University of New Mexico 

Sigma chapter has many members in the armed services: 
among these members are: 

Robert Duke, A.B., 1941, a graduate fellow in the 
department of history, first semester, 1941-42, enlisted in 
the aviation radio school, United States Naval Station, 
Alameda, California. 
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Earl Gerheim is now a flight student in the Naval Re- 
serve Air Corps, Long Beach, California. 

Laudelle Hughes, past president of Sigma chapter and 
representative to the national convention in Milwaukee, is 
now an aviation cadet at Hicks Field, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Ralph Nielsen is in the Officers’ Training School of the 
Quartermaster Corps, Camp Lee, Virginia. 

Frank H. Young was drafted early in 1941 and sent to 
Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, later selected for training in 
radio school at Camp Grant, Rockford, Illinois. 

C. M. Botts was a corporal in the 4th Infantry Training 
Battalion at Camp Walters, Texas, and then transferred to 
Officers’ Training Corps at Fort Benning, Georgia. 

Bennie Anzures is now in the Headquarters Company, 
27th Infantry, Camp Roberts, Fort Ord, California. 

Tau, University of Kentucky 

Tau chapter of Phi Alpha Theta has had a very success- 
ful year. On February 6, 1942, the following members 
were initiated: Betty Berry, Elaine Deal, Agnes Baylor 
Eckles, Sarah Anne Hall, Bobette Lyon, Charlotte Myers, 
Charlotte T. Sale, Stoney Walton, Mr. Robert G. Lunde, 
and Dr. William Farr Church. The last listed are mem- 
bers of the history department at the University of Ken- 
tucky. Betty South, one of the members of Tau chapter, was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa in December. 

In April we are planning to have a meeting to which we 
are inviting a group of local historians, the members of 
the faculty of the history department, and a group of uni- 
versity students eligible for membership. Our speaker will 
be one of the local historians. 


Phi, University of Minnesota 


Members of Phi chapter this year have enjoyed a variety 
of programs at their dinner meetings, which are held ap- 
proximately once a month. Speakers have included Miss 
Helen Clapesattle, author of The Doctors Mayo; Dr. 
Arthur Larsen, superintendent of the Minnesota Histori- 
tal Society and editor of Minnesota History; Dr. Lawrence 
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Schmeckebier, of the department of Fine Arts, University 
of Minnesota; and Professors Alice Felt Tyler, Faith 
Thompson, Herbert Heaton, Earnest S. Osgood, George 
Stephenson, and Harold C. Deutsch of the department of 
history, University of Minnesota. Once each quarter ; 
tea has been given for chapter members and other students 
of history. 

In the absence of Adviser D. H. Willson, who was 
awarded a Guggenheim fellowship and is not on the cam. 
pus this year, Dr. Rodney Loehr has provided excellent fac. 
ulty leadership. Officers of Phi chapter for the current year 
are: president, Robert M. Brown; vice-president, Bettie 
Anne Jones; secretary, Dorothy Merideth; treasurer, 
Thomas Moir. 

To encourage students in writing on historical subjects, 
Phi chapter is sponsoring two prize contests, one open to 
undergraduates and the other to graduates who submit 
papers on topics of historical interest. This is the second 
year such competition has been conducted by Phi chapter. 
Chi, University of California 

Chi members are busy in many fields. Some are working 
for their advanced degrees at the university and others 
have entered government service. George Rentz has been 
sent to Egypt by the state department; Robert Denhardt is 
representing the agriculture department in Rio Grande do 
Sul, Brazil; Wayne Vuccinich is working with the Donovan 
committee; and Edmund Murphy is an administrative as 
sistant in the education section in the office of the Codrdina- 
tor of Inter-American affairs. 

Three of our members have been awarded Roosevelt 
fellowships or grants for study and research, Robert Gil 
more in Colombia, Herbert Leggett in Venezuela, and John 
Weir in Brazil. We hope to hear from them and to see 
their reports in THE HIsTORIAN. 


Psi, Kent State University 
Psi chapter initiated into the group the following new 
pledges: Carl Thomas, Ralph Frank, Dom Monaco, Naomi 
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Beam, Mary Martin, Joe Hart, Wanda Baynes, Jewell 
Hardman, Zdena Mlcek, and Verdabelle Abbott. 

At the March meeting, which was a combined dinner 
and business meeting, Dr. W. L. Wannemacker, of the His- 
tory Department, was the speaker. His topic was “Peace 
Aims.” 

Pearl Rankin, social chairman of the chapter, is doing 
graduate work this semester at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Omega, Gettysburg College 

The record of having the president of the chapter 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa was continued with the election 
of our president, Carl EF. Fisher, to that honor in March. 
Other members of the chapter to receive this high scholastic 
honor for this year are Frederick Wentz, Nellie Manges, 
chapter secretary, and Howard J. McCarney. Of the four 
chapter presidents to date, all have been elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

John C. Villaume, instructor-member of the chapter, 
was inducted into the service of the United States in Feb- 
ruary and has been detailed to the reception center at New 
Cumberland, Pennsylvania. Lieutenant L. Stanley Whitson, 
president last year, is an instructor at the Infantry School, 
Fort Benning. Lt. Robert D. Hanson, ’39, reported for 
duty at Fort Benning in late March, and Lt. Eston White. 
‘40, is completing two years of service. Carl E. Fisher and 
John W. King of this year’s graduating class, will be com. 
missioned as second lieutenants at the commencement in 
May. 

To assist in carrying the work which Mr. Villaume had 
been doing, Robert Rhodes, ’41, and George Birk, ’41, nvem- 
bers of the chapter and students at the local theological 
‘minary, have been made assistants in history. 

Howard J. McCarney, as president of the Student 
Christian Association, led in the celebration of the 75th 
aniversary of that organization, which is an outgrowth of 
the Y.M.C.A., founded in 1867, the first among the colleges 
of Pennsylvania. Mr. McCarney and Frederick K. Wentz, 
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as a project in history, compiled an elaborate history of the 
association. The former addressed the chapter on the sub. 
ject at the initiation meeting on March 19, at which time 
W.N. Beachy, Josephine Fish, and David C. Houck were 
received into membership. 

The members of the chapter will take their usual active 
part in conducting the departmental exhibit on Sub-Fresh. 
man day, May ro. 

The concluding feature of the year’s program will be 
a dinner at which time the election of officers for next year 


will be held. 
Alpha Beta, College of Wooster 


Alpha Beta chapter’s annual banquet was held on Feb. 
ruary 27. The guest speaker, Mr. William Cartter Weaver, 
of Beta chapter, read a paper on the philosophy of Dr. 
Sun Yat-Sen. After his speech, Mr. Weaver conducted 
the initiation of three new members, Betty Py, Barbara 
Rugen, and Joanna Van Eaton. 

Our president, Mr. Jack Bollens, set a precedent which 
he hopes will become a permanent tradition when he gave 
the annual president’s report concerning the state of affairs 
of the chapter and its alumni members. Mr. Eldon Wheeler, 
the chapter’s delegate to the Milwaukee convention, also 
presented his report and made several suggestions which 
the club was pleased to consider. 

At the semester elections to Phi Beta Kappa, Jack C. 
Bollens, Thomas M. Perkins, Bonita E. Spooner, and Eldon 
G. Wheeler of our Alpha Beta chapter were elected to this 
honor. 

Our recent meetings have been in charge of the mem: 
bers who are working for departmental honors. In the field 
of history, Jack C. Bollens is working on the educational 
philosophy of Thomas Jefferson, Dorothy B. Robins on 
the interaction of the American and French revolutions, an¢ 
Eldon G. Wheeler on the American Loyalists, while in the 
field of political science Mary Louise Chalfant is writing 0" 
plans for world government, and in economics Thomas M. 
Perkins, on coéperatives. 
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Alpha Gamma, Bucknell University 


During the past few months, Alpha Gamma chapter has 
been occupied with the reorganization of its program in con- 
formity with the accelerated, three-semester academic pro- 
gram which Bucknell University is undertaking. At the pres- 
ent time, we are turning our attention to plans for a joint 
meeting of the Pennsylvania chapters of Phi Alpha Theta, 
tentatively scheduled to be held at Harrisburg early in May. 

Our membership, with the addition of a junior, John 
Weaver, elected in February, has now reached a total of 
twenty, bringing to twenty-nine the number elected since the 
organization of the chapter last year. Eleven of the present 
members will be lost through graduation in May. Of their 
number, four were among fifteen students recently elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa. They are: Elva Ahrensfield, Sidney Ap- 
felbaum, Richard Gray, and Elaine Schatz. 


WHO’S WHO AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Waldemar B. Campbell, of Chi Chapter, B.A. and M.A., 
University of Washington, is a fellow in history at the Uni- 
versity of California. 


Winston B. Thorson, of Phi chapter, is associate pro- 
fessor of history at Peru State Teachers College, Peru, 


Nebraska. 


Outten J. Clinard, of Chi chapter, is a graduate student 
at the University of California. 


Tom Carlyle Smith, of Chi chapter, is a graduate stu- 
dent at the University of California. 


F. H. Reisner, of Kappa chapter, is now a law student 
at Dickinson Law School, Carlisle, Penna. 
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